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EFORE the horror-filled eyes of 

a terrified audience, Augustin 
Arnold, the matinee idol of New 
York City, is strangled to death on 
the stage of the Grand Theater, by 
invisible hands, whose unseen fingers 
have wrapped themselves about his 
neck. ‘he understudy, who takes 
up the ,murdered man’s part, is 
throttled in the same mysterious man- 
ner and comes within an ace of los- 
ing his life. 

Then the messages of the phantom 
murderer to Betty Sargent, the lead- 
ing lady, are discovered. They are 
signed, “An Unknown Admirer”, 
and they set Steve Muirhead, detec- 
tive-adventurer, on the phantom trail 
that twists its way mysteriously 
through New York’s theatrical un- 
derworld. 

With gripping intensity, the 
author. projects the denouement of 
this phantom murder mystery. The 
action of the tale fascinates and 
thrills when it sweeps onward to a 
powerful climax and an illuminating 
end. 
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PHANTOM FINGERS 


CHAPTER I 


HE Grand Theatre is one of the oldest in New 

York. It is peopled by the ghosts of thirty, forty 

and fifty years ago. This theater is a ramshackle 
and tremendous place with two balconies, as they used 
to build them then. It was opened by a play in which 
the great Constance Daly, now forgotten by everyone 
but the real old-timers, was starred. She was then at 
the height of her fame, and it was said that Ambrose 
Benedict had built this theater expressly for her. There 
was much more gossip at the time, of course, but it is 
well not to go too heavily into that at this time. It 
may come up again, however. 

Occasionally a feature film goes into it now, but 
otherwise its seats are covered with dust and its stage 
is dark. In the far corners of the very large stage, 
against the exposed brick of the back walls, lean rickety 
sets, painted walls for hovels and gilded walls for living 
rooms, drops with street scenes painted on them in 
which the men wear tight pants and the women long 
skirts and hair, a canvas forest in which the tremen- 
dous numbers of William Shakespeare have resounded, 
some red plush furniture that no one has ever claimed; 
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all dirty, all covered with the dust of years, and all 
forgotten. 

Two or three years ago, however, the Humberts had 
a play called ‘“The Leopard’s Spots” rehearsing there, 
preparatory to opening in that same theater. It was 
a good season in New York and. every theater was oc- 
cupied. There seemed,no reason not to use the Grand, 
and indeed there was none. The acoustics were very 
nearly the best in New York, the lobby was spacious in 
the old manner, the house was very large and in case 
of a real success, would return much profit, and the only 
objection to it seemed to be that it was below Forty- 
second Street. 

This lengthy preamble is necessary because I want 
you to have a pretty fair conception of the place where 
all this happened, that you may the better understand 
the subsequent events. 

The rehearsals for ‘“The Leopard’s Spots” went 
very well indeed. It was the first play in which Betty 
Sargent, a beautiful and talented young actress, was 
to be featured. The star was Augustin Arnold, one 
of the finest young romantic actors in the country, and 
the second act of the play was distinguished by as im- 
passioned a love scene between the two as has ever 
been played on our stage. I know, because I saw it in 
rehearsal. The reason it was never given in full on the 
opening of the play, or thereafter, constitutes one of 
the jumping-off places for this curious chronicle. 
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Four days before the play was to open the manage- 
ment of the piece received a curious note. It was writ- 
ten on an ordinary sheet of typewriting paper, such as 
every stenographer is familiar with, and which is 
usually used for second sheets. The typewriting was a 
trifle inexpert, but otherwise undistinguished. It read: 


Do not try to continue with your play, “The 
Leopard’s Spots,” or it will be the worse for you. 
It will be well if you heed this warning. 

Pro Bono PUBLICco. 


No particular attention was paid to this message, of 
course, for every office that is much in the public eye 
is in receipt of crank letters. The next day, however, 
the office received another one from the same source, 
and in the same typewriting. This one read: 


Cease rehearsals of “The Leopard’s Spots” 
on receipt of this friendly warning, if you wish to 
avert a tragedy. You will never be allowed to 
continue with the play. If you wish to save 
trouble, disband the cast ane abandon the play. 

CoNnsTANT READER. 


It was puzzling, of course, but nothing particular 
was done about it, for they were busy with a thousand 
and one details and had no time to bother with a half- 
wit who was taking this safe way of amusing himself. 
The signature on the letters was peculiar, of course, 
but even that was explainable. The letters must have 
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been written, some one in the office decided, by one of 
the cranks who writes anonymous letters to the news- 
papers, for he had retained even the usual signatures 
of the anonymous newspaper letter writers. 

On the third day, the day of the dress rehearsal, 
they received another warning—or rather Augustin 
Arnold, the star, received it. It was obviously from 
the same source, being on the same kind of paper and 
in the same typewriting. He did not know about the 
two previous letters, and would have paid no attention 
to it, for a well-known star receives many anonymous 
communications, but he happened to mention the 
matter, quite casually, to Ike Humbert, and as Ike was 
in possession of the other two letters, he naturally 
put two and one together and got’no answer. The note 
this time read: 


Do not play in “The Leopard’s Spots’ to- 
morrow night if you wish to continue in the land 
of the living. This is a serious warning, and it 


will be fatal to you to disregard it. 
A WELL-WISHER. 


This is where I came into the thing. I am on the 
force. There is a little more to it, but let that come 
later. Let it be enough to say that, having a little 
more money than is quite good for me, I decided that 
the detective force of a large city was a good place to 
satisfy my lust for excitement and change, and that, 
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with a little carefully placed influence, I managed to 
get myself appointed. 

Well, anyway, Humbert called up the Chief and told 
him about it, and the Chief promised to send a man 
around at once. That was me. If I could have seen 
what I was going into, it might have given me pause, 
for the thing led me emotionally far afield from where 
I started, but you will hear more of that later, so we 
will let the matter rest at present. 

I called on Humbert at his office, and Ike, whom I 
happened to know rather well, showed me the notes. 
I read them in silence, but there must have been an 
amused gleam in my eyes, for Ike said: 

“So you think it’s funny, what?” He glared at me. 
“We invest fifty thousand dollars in a show and some 
damn fool tries to make us close even before we open, 
and you think it’s a funny joke, ain’t it so?” 

I laughed. ‘Well, you have to admit that these 
notes are rather funny,” I said. 

“I wish I had your sense of humor, Steve .. . or 
rather, thanks to God I haven't, because what a damn 
fool I’d be if I had, not so?” 

‘“’That’s a little involved,” I said, ‘but I know what 
you mean. You're reversing the usual procedure by 
thanking God for not having a sense of humor. How- 
ever, if you don’t see anything funny about these 
notes , 

“Well, what’s so funny about them notes, then?” 
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he demanded. “I didn’t see a single gag in them, and 
I got an eye for gags, as anybody in this business’ll 
tell you. Come on, make me laugh! What’s so funny 
there?” 

“The signatures, for one thing. They’re signed: 
Pro Bono Publico, Constant Reader, and A Well- 
Wisher ‘i 

‘Well, how else would you sign them?” demanded 
Ike Humbert, looking at me a little belligerently. 
“Tsn’t that the only way you're allowed to sign an 
anonymous letter, hey? Sense of humor! You got 
as much sense of humor as a stage doorkeeper. Now 
tell me another one.” 

I looked at him a little uncertainly, for I couldn’t 
at the moment make out whether he was kidding me 
or really meant it. 

“Well, never mind, Ike,” I said. ‘We won’t go 
any further into that. If you don’t think that’s funny, 
why, then, the other obvious expressions in these notes 
won't be funny, either. Just what do you want me to 
do about this, then?” I asked. 

He looked at me in astonishment. ‘‘Why I want 
you to go see the feller that’s sending these notes and 
tell him that he has to stop it, because I’m too busy 
to bother with such nonsense now.” 

‘And will you tell me his name and address?” I 
asked with a heavy sarcasm which was entirely lost on 


Ike Humbert. 
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“How should I know it?” he yelled at me. He 
always yelled when he was beginning to lose his 
temper. They were used to it at his office, and no 
one any longer paid any attention to the agonized 
screams of rage and excitement that were constantly 
emanating from Ike Humbert’s private office. 

“How should I know it?’ he repeated. “Would 
I send for a detective if I knew it myself? You're 
supposed to be able to find out such things, not? Go 
ahead and find out.” 

I was silent for a moment, for there was no use in 
engaging in this kind of a discussion with Ike. One 
got nowhere. Then I said: 

“Have you any ideas in the matter at all? Have 
you the slightest inkling as to what might be the origin 
of these notes. Have you discharged anyone lately, 
or: ” 


“Not the slightest idea,” said Ike, changing his front 
disconcertingly. ‘To tell you the truth, I don’t think 
I'd pay a great deal of attention to them, if I were you. 
If you'll just have an extra man or two in the theater 
tomorrow night—lI’ll get the tickets for you—and be 
back stage yourself, that'll reassure Augustin Arnold, 
and that’s all I want. If he feels at all nervous, it 
might affect his acting. These temperamental actors 
. . .” he sighed and gazed at me for sympathy. 

“All right,” I said, rising, for he was already begin- 
ning to look at some of the papers on his desk, in- 
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dicating that he was busy. “I'll scout around and if 
I turn up anything, I’ll let you know.” 

“Good. So long, Steve,” he said, shaking my hand. 
“And, Steve " 

“What?” 

“T’ll leave a ticket for you at the box office. If he 
asks you to pay the war tax, tell him I said it would be 
O. K.” He smiled and waved me out. 

I did scout around, making a few inquiries in the 
places that seemed most logical to me, but could get 
nowhere, and finally decided that Ike Humbert was 
right, and that they were the usual crank letters that 
were not worth bothering about. The time was very 
limited and the possibilities were endless, so there was 
little chance to do anything but the most obvious things. 

I inquired from Humbert’s stenographer as to who 
had been discharged lately, and received a short list 
which was not very fruitful, though I looked into it 
faithfully, even going so far as to make a trip to the 
Bronx on a wild goose chase that netted me absolutely 
nothing. I also talked to the members of the cast, 
in the hope that perhaps one of them might have some 
idea as to just what was happening, and who was doing 
it, but there was no light there. I did not see Betty 
Sargent, who was out doing some last minute shopping, 
but I saw all the rest of them, and I thought it would 
be just as well if nothing was said that might disturb 
Miss Sargent just before her first night. 
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N appearance, the first night seemed to be going off 
as usual. The usual bored looking critics were 
in the aisle seats, the usual enthusiastic crowd of 

relatives and friends of the cast and of the author 
were there, highly pleased with everything beginning 
with the setting for the first act, which they applauded 
on the rise of the curtain without knowing anything 
about it, to the appearance of the second maid and 
butler, who had tremendously small parts and tre- 
mendously noisy and enthusiastic followers in the 
orchestra and balcony of the theater. 

As is usual at first nights, there were small hitches. 
The lines were forgotten once or twice by nervous 
actors, and were supplied in loud, hoarse whispers 
from a prompter in the wings, whose red face was 
occasionally visible when he got too agitated and leaned 
out a little too far. At the end of the first act the 
curtain stuck and did not come down for a full thirty 
seconds, making it difficult for the actors on the stage 
to hold the tableau, as they had, unfortunately, no 
more lines to speak and dared not call on their imagina- 
tion in the way of collaboration with an author who 
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had, unaccountably, failed to supply sufficient witty 
speeches to cover such an emergency. 

All these things, and more, were happening, as 1s 
usual and customary at first nights, but the fact re- 
mained that the piece was going very well indeed. 
From the rise of the curtain it gave promise of being 
the success that’ Ike Humbert had prophesied for it; 
though this prophecy had rather lost its effect from the 
fact that Ike prophesied the same thing of every one 
of his pieces. This one, however, looked good. There 
is an air about a success that falls about it at the 
beginning of its first night ... an unmistakable 
feeling that every theatrical man knows . . . and this 
piece had it. 

The second act went smoothly. I was in the wings, 
looking on interestedly, and talking to such members 
of the cast as were not too nervous to talk when they 
happened to be standing beside me. Ike Humbert was 
there, too, back stage, walking nervously about, talking 
disconnectedly to everybody, being every place, and 
once or twice nearly having his skull cracked when he 
got in the way of the impassive and unexcited scene 
shifters. 

He had introduced me to Betty Sargent, a pretty 
girl with dark hair and flashing, good-humored black 
eyes, with a lively sense of humor and no fear at all, 
although it was the first night of the first piece in 
which she had ever been featured. I had said nothing 
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to her about the mysterious notes that had been re- 
ceived, for fear of throwing her off her game, so to 
speak, but I could see that it would have done no harm, 
for there seemed to be no fear of any kind in her. 

She chatted with me for awhile, on one of the oc- 
casions when she had a short wait in the wings, and 
I found her very interesting. In fact, I will be quite 
frank with you and state that I found her more than 
interesting. I found her absorbing, and I could 
scarcely take my eyes off her face. I was almost in 
a daze as she stood near me, and her eyes held mine 
like a magnet. 1 could see, easily, the fascination 
she had for an audience. She spoke her lines easily 
and naturally, as though she were indeed in a drawing 
room of her own, and she moved with a freedom and 
grace such as I have seldom seen equaled either on 
or off the stage. 

The second act, as I have said, went smoothly, until 
toward the end. At the end there was a love scene 
between Betty Sargent and the star, Augustin Arnold, 
an impassioned scene that began with talk and ended 
with a prolonged embrace, as such scenes do. I was 
not paying too much attention, for Ike Humbert was 
standing beside me, and we were engaged in an in- 
teresting line of talk, but I knew without looking just 
about what was going on on the stage. 

The audience, I realized subconsciously, was in a 
deep silence, as is the way of audiences during a con- 
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vincing love passage. The first thing that called my 
attention to what was going on on the stage was a 
sudden realization that the silence had become even 
deeper, impregnated with a horror that it had not had 
before, a quality of amazed terror that was com- 
pounded of surprise and of lack of understanding as 
to just what was going on. 

No sooner had I realized this than there came the 
terrified scream of a woman in the first row, and as 
my look flashed back to the stage, bedlam broke loose 
in the house. 

We stood rooted to the spot, Ike Humbert, I, and 
everybody else in the wings, paralyzed with the drama 
that was taking place before our eyes. I will never 
forget the tableau that greeted my eyes as I looked 
on the stage, which had nobody on it but Betty Sargent 
and Augustin Arnold. Betty was rooted to her spot, 
her black eyes gone dead with unnameable horror. 

Arnold was reeling about the stage, his eyes popping 
out of his head, his tongue protruding, his black hair 
tumbled down, his head thrown back in a gasp for air. 
Both his hands were clutching desperately at some- 
thing in front of his throat, something that we could 
not see; something that was not there. It was the 
action of a man who was being choked to death by 
some giant hand of terrific power. 

For an instant, I say, we stood rooted to the spot. 
I guess I recovered myself more quickly than anybody 
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back stage, and I dashed out, but Betty Sargent, who 
was right on the spot, was quicker. She came out of 
her horrific daze and leaped to the rescue, trying to 
drag something away from the throat of the horrified 
actor. . 

‘‘What is it, Augustin?” she shrieked. ‘What is 
it?” 

He flashed her a look of despair and of agony, his 
face turning blue even in that moment. By that time 
I was there, too, and Ike Humbert and several mem- 
bers of the cast were on our heels. 

I could see nothing, and yet this man was being 
choked to death before our eyes. 

Just before I reached his side he collapsed in a heap 
on the stage and out of the corner of my eye I could 
see the curtain descending rapidly, shutting out from 
the terrified audience the rest of what happened. 

I bent over Arnold and tried to help him, though I 
did not know in just what way he could be helped, or 
what invisible thing was attacking him. With a last 
gasp, his tongue hanging out, his head fell back, and 
he was still. I tugged at something that was at his 
throat, and felt a solid substance, a substance of warm 
flesh and bone and muscle. 

At his throat was a magnificently strong hand, 
though I could not see it! 

It was like a bar of iron, and I could not budge it 
from its position. I pulled, and around me resounded 
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the shrieks of the cast, and through the curtain came 
the uproar of the audience. Suddenly the breath went 
out of Arnold, and I felt his body grow limp under 
me. 

And suddenly I found I was struggling and pulling 
at the air, and that there was nothing for my hand to 
take hold of. 

I bent over his body. His head was lying limply 
back in a peculiar position, as though its supports 
had been removed . . . I had never seen a head lie 
in just that fashion except once, the head of a man 
who had been hanged, after he was cut down with a 
broken neck—lifeless. 

I took one look at him, and straightened up, meet- 
ing the agitated gaze of Ike Humbert. 

““He’s dead,” I said. 

“That’s impossible!’ he almost yelled. ‘‘Why, he 
was alive a minute ago ... right before our eyes 

. it could not be, no?”” He looked at me for con- 
firmation, and around at the circle of cast and stage 
hands who bent over the body in wonder and fear, 
their voices hushed and their eyes wild with a light that 
death only can put into the hunan eye, 

I looked again. 

“He’s dead,” I said again. 

Humbert recovered himself. He was first of all a 
showman, and his audience was ever present in his 
mind. No matter what happened to his puppets, his 
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audience had to be pacified, calmed, paid back. With 
a backward look he went before the curtain through 
the aperture at the right of the proscenium. 

It was high time, too, I judged . . . a moment or 
two later and we would have had a riot on our hands 

. a riot composed of fifteen hundred terrified 
human beings fighting their way out of the building. 
Hundreds would undoubtedly have been killed. 

I could hear Humbert’s calm, measured voice. The 
man had taken marvelous control of himself. He 
explained that Mr. Arnold had suddenly been taken 
ill, and that the performance could not go on. If 
they would stop at the box office tonight, or any time 
tomorrow—if they did not care to wait tonight—they 
could get their money back. 

“Is there a doctor in the house?” he asked. 

There was a silence, and then a middle-aged man 
arose about half way back. 

“Shall I come back stage?”’ he asked. 

‘Please,’ said Humbert. 

In the meantime the audience was already moving 
toward the exits, excited, talking loudly and speculat- 
ing, nerves shaken, and above all came the hysterical 
laughter of some woman whose nerves had finally 
given way. 

Humbert stayed on the stage until order had finally 
been restored and the audience was on its way to the 
exits, which had been thrown wide open and yawned 
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out into the street and into the alleys on both sides 
of the theater. 

Then he came back stage again, joining the group 
of us who -bent around the doctor, who was on his 
knees making an examination of the terribly still form 
of the fine actor who had been Augustin Arnold. 

He had stripped away Arnold’s collar and tie, and 
was examining his neck closely. In a moment or two 
he rose and dusted the knees of his trousers, and any- 
body who had ever seen a doctor’s face when he turned 
away from a patient who has just breathed his last 
knew that all hope was gone for Augustin Arnold. 

“Ts he—is he . . . gone, doctor?” trembled the 
voice of Ike Humbert. 

The doctor nodded. 

‘““He is dead,” he said. 

“Dead!” echoed the voices of most of us. ‘‘Dead!’’ 
echoed the voice of Humbert again. 

“Yes,” nodded the doctor. 

“But, doctor, how can that be?”’ persisted Humbert. 
“We were all here—you saw it yourself ... there 
was nobody near him . . . howcan it be that . . .?’’ 
his voice trailed away in a whine in his throat. He 
had lost control of himself, now that he had performed 
his duty to the audience. In the background I saw 
the straight figure of Betty Sargent stand, face whire 
as chalk, black eyes almost lifeless, her body immovable 
as a statue. 
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The doctor nodded again. 

“He has been choked to death, and his neck was 
broken. Whoever did that has a grip that is stronger 
than anything I have ever known,” said the doctor. 
“He broke his neck with the pressure of his fingers.” 

“Who?” came from my amazed lips. 

The doctor looked at me frankly. “I don’t know 
that, any more than any of you seem to know. All 
I know is that he has been strangled, and his neck 
broken. It could not have taken more than a few 
seconds—in fact, it didn’t as we all saw. By the time 
he dropped down he was practically dead. Look!” 

He bent down to the dead man and bared his neck. 

On the neck were the marks of four fingers, red and 
angry on the bloodless skin, sunk deep into the flesh. 

‘“'That’s who,” he said, looking up at us. 

We turned to each other as though our minds could 
not grasp what our eyes saw and our ears heard. Here 
was this man who, a moment or two before, had been 
full of life and vitality, in the height of his artistic 
powers, and before our eyes that life had been taken 
away from him by something we had not been able to 
see, something we could neither understand nor pre- 
vent. It was utterly unbelievable, in spite of the fact 
that the white, crumpled, and still form of the dead 
actor lay on the floor of the stage before us, head 
cruelly and curiously twisted to one side, eyes still 
open and protruding, and tongue hanging out of his 
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open mouth bluishly, his open mouth, which still seemed 
grotesquely to be gasping for air for his tortured lungs 

. air which he was now never more to receive, 
throughout eternity. 

I repeat, it was unbelievable. And yet, it had hap- 
pened. Later, I was to wonder whether, if I had been 
quicker, I could have prevented it. I was to wonder 
and speculate about the phantom hand I had felt in my 
fingers, which I had vainly tried to tear away from 
the throat of its prey. I was to wonder whether I 
had really seen all this and it was to be some time 
before I found an answer to it. 

“But how could this be, no?” asked Humbert, 
looking up at the doctor who seemed to him for the 
moment to represent constituted authority and 
might, therefore, be able to answer questions that 
puzzled us. 

The doctor shook his head. ‘You saw as much as 
I did . . . perhaps more. I could see from my seat 
that the man was being strangled, but I was so sur- 
prised, thinking, on the instant, that perhaps it was 
part of the action of the piece, that it was all over 
before anyone really had a chance to do anything about 
it. And even if somebody had jumped to the rescue 
instantly, it would probably have been too late, be- 
cause I think his neck was snapped almost in an instant, 
and after that the rest was just a reflex struggle which 
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only lasted a few seconds. Those finger marks are 
puzzling and peculiar, however,” he confessed. He 
looked around at us. 

“Of course, I could see nothing from where I sat, 
but are all of you here sure that you saw absolutely 
nothing ?”’ 

‘Nothing,’ came the answer from everybody. 

“He seemed to be struggling in the air,” I said. 
“T saw nothing, but I felt something,” I added. 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked the doctor. “I 
saw you, and you seemed also to be tugging at a piece 
of thin air . . . it would have looked a little ludicrous 
and grotesque if it had not palpably been so tragic.” 

The white faces of the cast, men and women, 
crowded around me as I spoke, and I could, out of the 
corners of my eyes, which were fixed on the doctor’s, 
see the uncomprehending stare in their faces and the 
nervous twitching of their muscles. 

“Well,” I said, “‘you all saw me pulling at something 

. or seeming to pull at something. The fact is, 
I really was tugging at something. It seemed to be 
a hand and wrist—or rather, a hand, wrist and fore- 
arm, I think. I know this sounds mad,” I said, “and, 
to tell the truth, I feel a little mad myself, at this 
moment as I say this, but that is just the way it was. 
It felt like flesh and blood to me—and you can see 
by the effect on poor Arnold there, and the marks on 
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his throat—that it really had substance. It was a 
forearm and hand . . . a hand composed of terribly 
strong fingers, and muscles like iron. . . .” 

“‘Weren’t you able to hold on to it?” asked the 
doctor, flashing me a keen glance. 

“Just about,” I said. ‘But at the moment when I 
got a really good grip on it, it dissolved.” 

There was a silence for a moment, then the faint, 
but clear voice of Betty Sargent cut in on the 
stillness. 

“Tt dissolved?” her voice asked, and I did not have 
to look to see how bloodless and drawn her face 
looked. 

“How can flesh and blood dissolve?” came the im- 
petuous, excited voice of Ike Humbert. 

“Tf I could tell you that . . .” I said, and there was 
a silence again, until I broke it. ‘If I could tell you 
that, I probably would be able to tell you a great deal 
more. The fact is that it actually faded away into the 
air, as though it were nothing but a wisp of smoke or 
mist. I found myself pulling at the unresisting air. 
All of this you know, because you saw me at it. The 
rest also you know,” I said, glancing down at the 
drawn-up form of Augustin Arnold. 

A shudder went through the group, and some of 
the strained, white faces turned away. Some one threw 
a table cloth over the figure—a stage hand, I think it 
was—the cloth was from the third act property and 
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hid the figure and the face, and so it lay, an uncertain, 
shapeless blob of white in the middle of a fine drawing 
room set. 

The group dissolved in pairs and threes, everybody 
evidently feeling unequal to solitude and loneliness at 
that moment. The doctor turned to me, seeming to 
sense that I was a representative of the law. 

“If there is nothing else at this moment,” he said, 

“T think I will go. There is a lady waiting for 
me....” 
“Nothing, I think,” I said. ‘Thanks awfully for 
your trouble, doctor. I hope that we will meet some 
time under rather more auspicious circumstances. You 
will give me your address, won’t you?” I added. “I 
hate to bother you further, but you will undoubtedly be 
called at the coroner’s inquest.” 

He nodded. ‘‘Of course. Not at all. I don’t mind. 
I realize these things are necessary.” He handed me 
a card neatly engraved with his name, which I put into 
my wallet. ‘Glad to have been of service.” 

We shook hands and he made his way off the stage. 
I sent for one of the policemen stationed in the lobby, 
and had him stay with the body. All the others had 
gone off to their dressing rooms, and some one—a 
stage hand, or the stage manager—had switched off 
most of the lights, leaving just one unshaded light 
burning at the side of the stage, in the wings. The 
body of the house and corners of the stage were 
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shrouded in a tenebrous darkness full of jumping and 
evilly shifting shadows. 

I stood in silence for a while, meditating upon what 
had come to pass before my eyes—in my hands, to be 
exact—and I wondered whether, if I had been quicker, 
something could not have been done to save the un- 
fortunate actor who had so swiftly, and with so little 
prevision, gone to his long rest. I remembered what 
the doctor had said about that, and it comforted me a 
little, but still, I was not quite sure. Perhaps... 
perhaps. . . . And yet, it had all happened so swiftly, 
so terribly swiftly, that it was over in the space of six 
or seven seconds. I doubted whether anyone at all 
could have acted as speedily as that. 

While I was in the midst of my thoughts, standing 
over the sheeted heap on the stage, next to which a 
policeman was seated stolidly, I felt a slight tug at 
my sleeve. So unsettled were my nerves by the un- 
wonted occurrences, that I started violently at this sud- 
den interruption to my thoughts. I whirled instantly, 
and relaxed at the same moment when I found that I 
was confronted by the white but composed face of Betty 
Sargent. 

She had felt my trepidation in the sudden start I 
had given. “Sorry to have startled you,” she said. 
‘‘Won’t you come to my dressing room?” She looked 
up at me quite frankly. 
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“Yes, of course,’ I answered. “Just what is 


it 


“I have something to say to you .. . and to show 
you, I think,” she said. ‘Something that happened 
that might interest you.” 

“Of course,” I said, following her rapidly as she 
threaded her way off stage to the Number Two dress- 
ing room, next to the star dressing room that would 
now never be occupied by Augustin Arnold. 

She sat down before her mirror when she entered, 
and motioned me to a seat at the side. Her negro maid 
was hovering around at one end of the room where, 
behind a curtain, hung the wardrobe of the actress. 
Betty Sargent turned to her. 

“Delphine,” she said. 

“Ma’am e 

“T shan’t need you any more tonight. You must be 
tired . . . youcangonow.” The maid willingly took 
herself off. 

We waited for her to go, talking of one or two 
trivialities, the nature of which I have forgotten, so 
enchanted was I with her low-pitched musical voice, the 
grace and naturalness of her motions, the elusive 
evanescence of her beauty. I know I seem to be grow- 
ing lyric about Betty Sargent—but really, you ought to 
have seen her. It would happen to anybody, I am 
sure. To me, even from ‘that first moment, she made 
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all other women seem as shadows. among whom she 
stood out as the only reality. And this, remember, 
was in the face of such a tragedy as we had just wit- 
nessed—in fact, in our case, it might be said that we 
had both taken part in it. | 

When the maid had gone she turned to me with a 
sigh. 

“T thought I'd better tell you this alone,” she said. 
“T haven’t said anything about it to anyone—perhaps 
I was wrong, but it was before a first night and I 
didn’t want to worry anyone. I paid no particular 
attention to them, myself, because there are all sorts 
of cranks and nuts in the world, and in this business we 
see more than the usual assortment, you know.” 

“Didn’t pay any particular attention to what, Miss 
Sargent?” I asked. 

She laughed shortly. “Oh, I forgot, of course,” 
she colored a little, because the fact of the matter was 
that while she was speaking I could not take my eyes 
off hers and she, on her part, I was impelled to believe, 
had let hers rest on mine just a trifle longer than is 
customary under such circumstances. Of course, I 
might have been mistaken . . . but it was a marvelous 
moment, just the same, despite the gruesome business 
that drew us together. 

“T forgot,” she repeated, and opening up a drawer of 
her dressing table she took out several sheets of paper. 
‘These she handed to me, and I knew what they were 
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instantly, even before I had them in my hand, before 
I looked at them. 

“I got these four notes during the course of re- 
hearsals,” she said. ‘Of course, you get all kinds 
of mash notes just as soon as you appear before the 
public—in fact, your success can sometimes be 
measured by the number of notes you receive from 
people who call themselves ‘Unknown Admirer,’ or 
other names of that kind—and sometimes they threaten 
all sorts of things if you-do not respond to their affec- 
tion. These things never come to pass, you know, so 
we seldom pay much attention to the notes. These 


notes, however, are sort of peculiar, and once or twice 
I was on the point of mentioning them to Ike Hum- 


bert, but we were so busy that I let the matter slip 
up. Read them, and see if you can make anything out 
of them.” 

I glanced at the notes and recognized them in- 
stantly, of course. They were the same as the others 
—from the same hand, rather. They were written by 
the same typewriter, on half sheets of the same paper, 
and the phraseology bore a sort of family resemblance 
to the notes with which I was already familiar. The 
first one read: 


You are the most beautiful woman in the 
world, and I love you more than words can tell. 
You have never seen me, but I have admired you 
from a distance for a long time. Stop your re- 
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hearsals at once. I will never permit you to be 
held in the arms of another. You will hear from 
me again, and we will meet. Until then, my be- 
loved, I am your 

UNKNOWN ADMIRER. 


“Of course, I paid no particular notice to that,” 
said Miss Sargent when she saw that I had finished 
reading it. ‘‘Now, the next.one....” The next one 
read: 


Your indifference is driving me mad. When 
I think of you in the arms of another I could 
commit murder. And I will, if it becomes neces- 
sary. Do not neglect this notice. 
CoNsTANT ADMIRER. 


“That one came two days after the first,” said Miss 
Sargent. ‘Two days later I got the third, and last 
night I got the last one. The last one alarmed me a 
little, but in the excitement of preparation for a first 
night I rather forgot it for the moment. I suppose I 
should have done something about it, but if we got . 
scared or panicky at everything of that kind that 
happens, we'd never have the courage or inclination 
to open a show.” 

I read the letters. The third one read: 


No one but me shall be permitted to touch your 
lips, either on or off the stage. Heed this warn- 
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ing and avert a tragedy. Do not continue in your 
play, or in any play. I want you for myself alone. 
Soon you will see me. Be prepared. And re- 
member, stop your work in the play at once. 
Neglect will be fatal. 
Your RESPECTFUL FRIEND. 


And the last one: 


If you appear on the stage tomorrow night 
the blood that flows will be upon your own head. 
You will know then that I am not a man to be 
trifled with. I love you, and you had better get 
used to the idea that you will belong to me, for 
it is going to happen. Do not think you can hide 
from me—I know your every movement. I am 
always with you. I will come, and death will 
follow in my wake. 

YOURS FAITHFULLY. 


“Must be rather embarrassing, I should think,” I 
said, “having him aware of your every movement, as 
he says.” 

She blushed. “I never thought of it,” she said. 

“Sorry,” I returned. ‘‘I should not have mentioned 
it. Have you the slightest sort of an idea as to who 
might be behind this?” 

She shook her head. ‘Not the slightest,” she said. 
“If I had, I would have done something to stop his 
annoying letters, I think. I have racked my brain 
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to think of who it might be in my list of acquaintances, 
but without success. He himself says that I have never 
seen him.” 

Irose. ‘You'll let me keep these letters, of course?” 

“Certainly. And if there is anything else I can 
do to help you, Mr. Muirhead, you must be sure to call 
on me...” 

“You bet I will. In the meantime, just keep me 
informed if you get any more notes, or in any other 
way get word from him, won't you?” 

“Yes. Now, I’m tired, and I want to go home,” 
she smiled at me wearily, like a little child, and I, who 
should have been full of the thought of what had oc- 
curred here tonight was, for that moment, full only of 
this appealing and charming little girl who seemed to 
be playing at being grown up. 

I took my leave a moment or two later, and went 
about my investigations. 

> * * * * 

I worked hard the rest of that evening, and all the 
next morning, but could make no headway, for the 
very plain reason that I had absolutely nothing to 
start with. The first thing I did, of course, was to 
compare the postmark on the envelopes of these sin- 
ister notices, but that did no good for the reason that 
every one of them was posted from a different section 
of the city. The paper and envelopes were of the 
most ordinary kind, such as can be bought in a thou- 
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sand stationery stores in New York, and these gave 
no clue. I took the letters down to a prominent firm 
of typewriter manufacturers, in the hope that in some 
way they might be able to identify the machine that 
had written them, but although they found it was one 
of their machines, they told me they had no way of 
telling which one of them it was, as there were several 
million of them in use. Once we found the machine 
we suspected of writing the notes, we would have no 
trouble identifying it, as most typewriting machines 
have a character of their own. No two write exactly 
alike, nor do any two typists type exactly alike, but 
until we found some machine we could fasten a sus- 
picion on, it was absolutely useless. 

The newspapers, of course, were full of the mystery, 
and I spent some of the morning talking to reporters 
at the theater. Finally they were convinced that they 
had been told everything that I or anyone else knew. 
They played up the news gorgeously, crowding the 
League of Nations into the second page and France’s 
cries of anguish about the fact that she was expected 
to pay her just debts into the page of shipping news. 

But there was absolutely no forward movement 
in the case. We were blocked at every side by a 
wall of lack of knowledge. I wandered around the 
stage of the theater, snooped into all the dressing 
rooms, not quite knowing just what it was I expected 
to find. After lunch Ike Humbert came in, and im- 
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mediately after, to my surprise, came the whole cast 
of “The Leopard’s Spots.” 

I looked my astonishment at Ike. 

“Just what do you think you’re going to do, Ike?” 
I asked, and he smiled at me a trifle wryly. 

“T think I’m going to rehearse “The Leopard’s 
Spots,’ he offered. ‘Have you any objections?” 

“Me? Isaid. “No ... but there’s some one else 
who may have, don’t you think?” 

He took me over to one side of the stage. 

“Listen, Steve,” he said. “It’s like this; I have 
a lease on this theater, and whether I have a play in 
it or not, she costs me four thousand each and every 
week. I’d put another play into it, if I had one ready 
. . « but I haven’t. ‘The Leopard’s Spots’ looks like 
a big success, and with i‘ 

“T know, Ike,” I remonstrated. “But who do you 
think would play Arnold’s part, after what happened 
last night?” 

“Well, that’s the funny part, you know,” he said. 
“You know, Arnold had an understudy .. . every 
star has, of course. Wallace Cunningham... a 
good actor, too. He’s had the part of the butler, and 
been understudy to Arnold. Well, he came to me this 
morning, and made the proposition. I’ve spoken to 
every member of the cast, and they like the play, and 
are willing to take a chance. We can get ready to 
open tomorrow night, and with the publicity we’ve 
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received, we should pack them in. Imagine the news- 
paper stuff—brave Betty Sargent, going ahead with 
her art in spite of everything . . . intrepid Wallace 
Cunningham ... no? It’s worth a million dollars, 
and we're going to take a chance. We'll have the 
place guarded by a cordon of police, and you and a 
couple of other detectives can be in the wings, ready to 
dash out at a minute’s notice. Not so?” 

“T think it’s bad business, Ike,’ I said, but I was 
unable to budge him from his stand. And indeed, it 
seemed very unlikely that the happenings of last night 
would be repeated. 

A little later I spoke to Wallace Cunningham, and 
he pooh-poohed my ideas. He was strong and sturdy, 
and he felt himself able to cope with any man’s hand, 
visible or invisible. 

“Look here,” he said, “for years I’ve waited for a 
real chance on Broadway. You know how often an 
understudy gets a chance. Damned seldom. Well, 
here’s the chance of a lifetime, with the newspapers 
playing it up to beat the band. Why, man, it will be 
the making of me. And I won't be taking any real 
chance—with everybody on the lookout tomorrow 
night, it’s not likely that it will happen again—and if 
it does, I’m watching for it and I'll break the hand 
in two. Here, give me your hand... .” 

I gave him my hand, mystified, and regretted it a 
moment later, for he squeezed it until I thought that 
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every bone in my fingers—and I am very strong—was 
broken. It was as though my hand were in a vise. 

“You see, I can take care of myself . . . and Betty’s 
willing to take the chance, too. I tell you, it’s the 
opportunity of a lifetime, and we’re all going to jump 
into it.” 

That’s all there was to that. When I spoke to Betty 
Sargent, she was of the same opinion, so I kept my 
doubts to myself, but I resolved to be pretty well pre- 
pared on the opening night. 


* * *K K 


There was a record house the next night, to see 
the second first night of ‘The Leopard’s Spots.” 
Seats could not be bought. Those who had them held 
on to them, regardless of offers, and I could not blame 
them for it. Seldom has a first night been played up 
in the newspapers the way this was, and the crowded 
house was in a thrill of expectant horror . . . a de- 
licious thrill given only to those who feel themselves 
safe. 

I stationed myself in the wings, and had another 
man stationed on the other side. The play started 
auspiciously, and as the first act and most of the second 
went by without any untoward happening, the audi- 
ence settled into its seats and enjoyed the play, which 
was a triumph for the author and for Betty Sargent 
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and Wallace Cunningham, the young understudy who 
had resolved to take a chance. 

I myself, however, was on tiptoes. My right hand 
was in the side pocket of my coat, and I never took 
my eyes from the characters on the stage. I was not 
to be caught napping this time. 

And it was well that this was so, for, at the be- 
ginning of the same scene that had proved so fatal 
for poor Arnold, I saw Wallace Cunningham suddenly 
clutch at his throat. His strong hands seemed to be 
tearing at something that had him in an awful grip, 
and his eyes seemed to be popping out. i 

There was a shriek from a nervous woman in the 
audience, but by this time I was already alongside of 
Cunningham, and clutching at the same thing that he 
was clutching at, a little more weakly and feebly, for 
the strength was going out of him alarmingly and prac- 
tically instantly. 

I clutched a strong, a terribly strong hand and 
wrist, strong and inflexible as iron, but flesh and blood. 
The dagger that I had been keeping my hand on in 
my pocket flashed in the air, and I brought it down 
with all my force into the invisible hand that was chok- 
ing the life out of Cunningham. I felt it sink into 
flesh and blood, and in an instant I found we were 
tearing at the air, and the hand that had been there 
had, in some way, dissolved. 

Cunningham fell to the floor with a gasping, tearing 
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sigh, trying to force air into his tortured lungs, and 
the curtain went down with a crash on a scene of pan- 
demonium in the audience. 

I bent over Cunningham. There were red, angry 
marks on his throat, and he was gasping painfully, 
his face pale as death, but he was alive and breathing, 
and in a few moments he looked up at me and the rest 
of the circle that bent over him. 

_ “How goes it?” I asked. 

| “ANl right,” he said feebly. “I’m all right—yjust 
alittle . .. outof ... breath. Thanks,” he smiled 
his gratitude. 

“Damn quick work,”’ said some member of the cast, 
and at that moment there came a shriek of surprise 
from some woman in the circle. 

“Look!” she ejaculated, her eyes popping out. 
“Your knife!” : 

I looked at the dagger which was still grasped in 
my hand. 

It was red and dripping with blood! 
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E stared at the dagger in an amazed silence, 
hardly knowing what to say or what to feel. 


No one here had seen anything, and yet here 
was the dagger wet with human blood, just as though 
it had been plunged into visible flesh and bone. Ike 
Humbert found his voice first. He turned to the 
business manager, and told him crisply to go before 
the curtain and dismiss the audience which, we could 
hear, was in a turmoil. The manager went at once, 
and in a few moments we could hear his calm, steady 
voice quieting them and sending them away. Then 
Ike turned to me. 

‘What for a trick is that you play there, no?” he 
asked in his incredulous little treble. ‘‘You’re playing 
jokes, hey?” 

“Tf it’s a joke, it’s on me,” I said. 

“And on me,” said Cunningham, who was getting 
up off the floor, seeming little the worse for his unusual 
and ghastly experience. ‘Whoever it is, he has some 
sense of humor, that’s all I have to say. I'll never 
be able to breathe again.” 

“How do you feel, Wallace?” asked Ike Humbert, 
turning his concerned eyes upon his actor. 
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“Oh, I’m doing about as well as could be expected 
under the circumstances. I think I'll live, if that’s 
what you mean.” He felt his throat with a tender 
and speculative hand. ‘No bones broken, I guess. A 
windpipe or so badly bent, but otherwise everything 
seems to be present or accounted for.” 

There was a sigh of relief from Humbert. “Well, 
that’s good,” he said. “I thought for a moment that 
you were done for, just like poor” . . . he hesitated at 
the name, but finally supplied it . . . “Arnold. What 
did it feel like, what?” 

“Like being hanged,” said Cunningham. “I don’t 
expect ever to come any closer to being hanged without 
actually going through with it. I thought there was 
no hand that could do that to me 

“You felt a hand?” queried Betty Sargent. 

“Felt a hand? I'll say I did! I can still feel it, 
if you want to know. Another minute, and if it hadn’t 
been for Muirhead here, I would have been saying: 
‘Good morning, St. Peter,’ and complaining because my 
harp wasn’t first quality. Ill never get any nearer to 
death . .. and come back.” He glanced at my 
dagger. 

‘‘Certainly looks as though it was a flesh and blood 
hand, doesn’t it,” I read his thought. 

‘Certainly does. And it felt like one, too,” con- 
tributed Cunningham, ‘And, by the way, Mr. Hum- 
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bert—” he paused for an instant and looked at Ike 
significantly. 

“What?” asked Ike. 

“Oh, nothing, Mr. Humbert,” said Cunningham, 
“except that I resign my job, that’s all. There’s 
nothing in the by-laws of the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion that says I have to go through this sort of thing 
to land on Broadway. It’s a pity, too—it was a fat 
part.” 

“Well, I don’t blame you, Wallace,” said Ike. “Tl 
give you another good part just as soon as I can, but, 
you know, this was your own idea.” 

“I know. I’m not blaming you, or anyone else. I 
really thought it wouldn’t happen again, or that if it 
did I’d be able to handle it. You have no idea what 
it was like, though . . . nobody could have who hasn’t 
gone through it,” said Cunningham. ‘Except maybe 
you,” he nodded to me. 

I nodded in reply. “I know,” I said. ‘The hand 
and wrist were like iron.” I turned to Ike. 

“What are you going to do now?” I asked. 

He shook his head. ‘Don’t know. Guess I'll have 
to drop it. Even if I could get actors for the play, 
I don’t think I’d want to try it, now.” 

The voice of Betty Sargent, faint, but calm, came 
to us over the head of the ring of people, from the 
outskirts of the crowd. 
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“Tf I resigned from the cast, Mr. Humbert, I think 
you wouldn’t have much trouble,” shesuggested. “I 
guess a rest wouldn’t do me much harm, after these 
last two openings.” 

“Why, what do you mean, Betty? This play is 
the best opportunity you ever had, isn’t it?” 

“Tt certainly is—or rather, was, Mr. Humbert,” 
came back Betty. ‘But you saw those letters I got— 
they were in the paper, anyway. This man—or thing 
—or whatever it is, is only doing this because I am 
in the cast. He has nothing against anyone else here— 
that is, nothing personal, just as soon as I get out. 
There’s no reason for your losing such a good 
property: ” 

“No,” Ike Humbert shook his head decidedly. “I 
know when I have enough, and if I had known that 
these things were going to happen I would have had 
enough before I ever started on this. I’m through with 
the play. If any other manager wants to take a chance 
on it, he’s welcome, with my compliments and best 
regards, no? I’m not a man who'll stand in the way 
of anybody putting over a success—if I’m through 
with it myself.” 

“T think you're right, Ike,” I said. “You had 
better leave things as they are, for the present.” 

“This always was a hard luck theater,” came the 
voice of Bill Warrington, who played the grandfather, 
and could remember when Booth tore his hair and 
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Barrett shrieked or, at least, so he said. ‘You know, 
it’s supposed to be haunted.” 

There was a nervous laugh from everybody clustered 
around, but in spite of this derisory cachination, I 
could see certain of them stealing an occasional glance 
around out of the corners of their eyes. 

“Nonsense,” exclaimed Humbert in his squeaky 
voice. ‘“‘What decent ghost would take the trouble to 
haunt an old dump of a theater like this, when we got 
such nice theaters he could play around in—brand- 
new ones that probably never had a ghost since they 
were built.” 

Everybody laughed, and Humbert glared around 
him. I never knew, as I said before, whether he really 
intended to be funny with remarks of that kind, or 
whether it was quite unintentional. Nobody else ever 
did, either. On the face of it, you might think that it 
was impossible for any one really to be serious with a 
remark such as that last one, but then you have never 
seen the bellicose gravity of Ike Humbert. And the 
occasion was not one particularly apropos to jokes of 
any kind. 

“Don’t you remember that Ambrose Benedict, who 
built this theater, was shot here on the stage during a 
rehearsal thirty years ago?” persisted Bill Warring- 
ton. “It was Cicely Canson who did it—but I guess 
that’s before the time of any of you. They used to 
say that his ghost ” 
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“Bosh!” shrilled Humbert, the conversation begin- 
ning to get on his nerves, as I could see. “Don’t talk 
such nonsense around here. You got no more sense 
than a dramatic critic, no? Forget it.” 

He addressed the company. ‘You all get four 
weeks’ salary. Come around to the office tomorrow 
and get it.” ; 

This was generous treatment, and they thanked him 
for it in their various and characteristic ways. The 
audience had departed by now, and the company was 
breaking up, its members going to their various dress- 
ing rooms. Two young men came on the stage, and I 
recognized them as reporters. The news had got 
quickly to the papers—the dramatic critics having 
telephoned, evidently. They approached Humbert, 
but he waved them over to me. 

“Talk to that man there,” he said. ‘‘He knows all 
about ghosts—no, wait, maybe Bill Warrington can 
tell you about the ghost of Ambrose Benedict and 
about how we ain’t got no actors nowadays like they 
used to have when he was young, in fourteen hundred 
and ninety two.” But Bill Warrington had gone to his 
dressing room, so they turned to me for what infor- 
mation I could give them. 

I told them what had happened, and showed them 
the dagger, which I still held in my hand. 

‘Do you mean to say that 7ou stabbed a ghost with 
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that, and that he bled?” came the incredulous voice 
of one of them. 

“T don’t mean to say anything, gentlemen,” I said. 
“I’m simply showing you this, and. telling you what 
happened. I’m from Headquarters, myself, and it’s 
my business to find out just what is going on here— 
and to locate the murderer of Augustin Arnold, if 
I can. I haven’t said a word about a ghost ‘ 

“But this invisible hand,” objected the first reporter. 
“Tf you couldn’t see it, and yet it was there, how do you 
account for it, if it wasn’t a ghost?” 

“I don’t account for it,’ I said quite frankly. “I 
wish I could—then I'd be able to get up a report for 
the Chief that he might believe. As it is, I don’t quite 
know just what to tell him, and still get him to be- 
lieve that I didn’t have a drop to drink. Thank the 
Lord there were plenty of people here who saw the 
same thing I saw—or rather, who failed to see the 
same thing that I failed to see. If it wasn’t for that, 
I'd hardly be able to believe it myself. I don’t blame 
you, you know, for having trouble in making any com- 
monsense headway with this story. I really feel the 
same way myself.” 

“Has Miss Sargent heard anything more from ‘Un- 
known Admirer’?” asked one of the reporters. The 
letters to her, as I have said, had been published in the 
papers. 
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“T shook my head. “I don’t know, but I don’t think 
so. Here she is, you might ask her yourself.” She 
appeared at the edge of the stage at this moment, with 
her street clothes on, and she approached when I 
beckoned. 

“Will you come over here for just a minute, please, 
Miss Sargent?” I asked. She came over, and I saw 
that there was an unearthly pallor on her face. I 
ascribed it to her recent experience, and commented 
mentally upon the fact that it gave her the appearance 
of being a lovely creature who was not of this earth. 

“These are newspaper men, Miss Sargent,”’ I said. 
“They have been asking me whether you have had any 
more letters from your ‘Unknown Admirer.’ I told 
them you haven’t, but thought I might perhaps be mis- 
taken.” 

‘Have you heard from him again, Miss Sargent?” 
asked one of the young men. 

She hesitated a moment before answering, and her 
face went even a shade paler. Finally she answered, 
speaking in a low but steady voice. 

“No, I have had no more letters from him,” she 
said. “I thought I might perhaps get one from him 
before the opening tonight, but there hasn’t been 4 
word. I’ve had the usual number of crank letters, 
however, thanks to the publicity you gentlemen gave 
the story in your papers. But nothing that was from 
him, I am sure.” 
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The reporters nodded. ‘‘Yes, you were bound to 
get a quantity of letters from cranks. Every sensa- 
tional story in the papers is followed by a number of 
such letters. I wouldn’t pay any attention to them, 
Miss Sargent,” said one of them. ‘Don’t let them 
get on your nerves.” 

“Thanks. I haven’t,” said Betty Sargent. 

“Now, about this affair tonight—” began one of the 
men. . 

“TI don’t think I can.add anything to what I have 
already told the newspaper men,” she cut in. ‘‘Mr. 
Muirhead here knows as much about it as I do— 
more,” she added, looking at the dagger with a slight 
shudder, ‘‘and if there is any more to be told, you'll 
have to get it out of him, I think.” 

“Quite so,” said one of the newspaper men. “And 
you have no idea who this ‘Unknown Admirer’ 

“No,” she answered decidedly. “I’ve already told 
a few hundred of you that I have no idea who he is. 
Don’t be stupid. Do you think I’d keep such informa- 
tion secret ... if I had it? After what happened to 
poor Augustin Arnold . . . and tonight? Now don’t 
bother me about that any more, please. My nerves 
aren't what they might be, as you can readily imagine. 
If you have any useful questions to ask, I am per- 
fectly willing to answer them, but please don’t pursue 
the subject with me unless the questions are really 
useful,” 
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“Sorry, Miss Sargent,” said one of the men. 
“Didn't mean to be persistent, really .. . but you 
know, there is so little to take hold of, in this case, 
that we're apt to talk about the only thing we know 
something about, even though it looks stupid.” 

“T know,” she said, more patiently. ‘I didn’t mean 
to be nasty. I’m just a little tired, you know. Is 
there anything else I can do for you, or tell you, now?” 

“I wish there were, Miss Sargent, but there doesn’t 
seem to be. Guess we got about all that we can get 
right now,” he nodded at me. 

“More,” I said. “I'll probably get hell for talking 
too much, when I make my report . . . but I guess 
it’ll be all right.” 

They turned to go out, and I turned back to Betty 
Sargent, and saw that she was standing at one side of 
the stage now, as though waiting for some one. I ap- 
proached her. 

“Waiting for anybody, Miss Sargent?” I asked, not 
that I had anything real to talk to her about, but just 
from the pure joy of being in her company and hearing 
her voice. Her answer was surprising. 

“Yes ... I’m waiting for you,” she said. 

I looked my inquiry, though I will say that it sent 
a thrill of joy through me to think that she was wait- 
ing for me, no matter what the business, and regardless 
of how impersonal it was. 
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“For me?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she said. “I thought I had better, under 
the circumstances.” 

“Under what circumstances?” I asked. ‘You mean, 
about what happened here tonight to Wallace Cun- 
ningham ?”’ 

“Well, not exactly,” she said. ‘You seem to be up 
against a blind alley in this case, Mr. Muirhead, and 
naturally, I thought that . . . I thought, that is .. - 
that I might be of... .” 

“If you can be of assistance, Miss Sargent,” I said, 
“T can hardly tell you how welcome it would be. In 
just what way do you think you can , 

“Well, it’s just this,” she said slowly, and as she 
spoke I could see that she paled again at the remem- 
brance, ‘something happened to me just now that I 
think you ought to know.” 

I was keenly interested at once, of course, and 
my gaze interrogated her even.without my words. 

‘Happened to you?” I echoed. ‘Where?’ 

‘In my dressing room. Just now,” she said. ‘TI 
was alone—I had finished dressing and had sent my 
maid away. I was sitting at my mirror, for one last 
look at my hat, and was just about to arise and go out 
when it happened. It may sound foolish, but I saw 
it right before my eyes.” 

She stopped a little uncertainly, as though she did 
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not know just what credence I would give to her tale. 
By now she had recovered some of her color, though I 
could see that she was still a little shaken. 

“No, it won’t sound foolish, Miss Sargent,” I said. 
“So many things have happened that sound foolish 

and yet we saw them happen. Nothing is too 
far-fetched, nothing too improbable. Don’t forget that 
tomorrow morning the coroner’s inquest on poor 
Augustin Arnold takes place . . . and yet that might 
sound foolish, too. Arnold is dead... .” 

There was a pause between us for a moment, as our 
minds went back to the terror of the scene we had 
both witnessed and taken part in. | 

“Yes, you’re right,” she said at length. ‘Well, as 
I was saying, I was just about to turn away from my 
dressing table when it happened. My mother had been 
with me earlier in the evening—before the show. She 
had not been able to stay for the performance, because 
my uncle, her brother, is very ill, and she had had to 
go to the hospital to see how he was. But she had 
left her little brooch with me, for good luck. My 
mother, I ought to explain, is a little old-fashioned, 
and she still adheres to the bygone custom of wearing 
a brooch with a photograph in it. It’s a small thing, 
it could be concealed in the palm of a man’s hand, and 
the photograph it contains is an old one of me. She 
has a sentimental affection for it, and the legend.in our 
family is that it brings good luck. So she left it on 
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my dressing table tonight, that I might have good luck 
in my opening performance. 

“I was just about to turn away when I saw the 
brooch and remembered that I must take it with me, 
so I stretched out my hand for it, and was about to 
pick it up, when it disappeared.” 

“It disappeared?” I echoed. 

She nodded. “Yes, disappeared. My hand was 
about four or five inches from it, I think, when sud- 
denly it was not there any more. As though some one 
had picked it up and taken it away before my hand 
could reach it.” 

“Some one?’ I questioned. “But there was no one 
there but you.” 

She nodded again. ““There was no one but me in 
the room. I thought perhaps in some inexplicable way 
I had knocked it down, though I knew I had not; I 
looked round on the floor, and under the dressing 
table, but it was gone.” 

“That’s curious,” I nodded. ‘And your theory is 
that the same hand . 

“But that isn’t all,” she added. 

“What else happened?” I asked quickly. 

‘Well, when I looked up from under the dressing 
table I looked at the place where the brooch had been. 
It wasn’t there, of course, but where it had been lying 
there was a spot of red, and when I looked at it 


closely I saw that it was ... blood... .” 
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“Blood?” 

“Yes, blood,” she said. ‘Can you make anything 
of that?” 

I was silent, and a chill wind seemed to blow through 
the stage of the Grand Theatre that caused us both 
to shiver. My mind was a blank, though it was at- 
tempting to function furiously. A light burst on me 
suddenly. 

“You would say it was the same hand that... ?” 
I questioned, pausing. 

“‘That’s what I thought at once,” she admitted. She 
shivered slightly at the thought that it had been so 
close to her. ‘It couldn’t be, could it?” 

She was like a little child groping in the dark, look- 
ing to me for confirmation. I shook my head. 

‘I’m sorry, because I don’t want you to be unduly 
alarmed,” I said, “but I think it certainly could be. 
An invisible hand that can choke a man to death can 
surely pick up a brooch from a table, I should say. 
And the blood. ...” I paused, and then went on 

. “the blood—well, you know I stabbed the hand 
with this dagger only a few minutes ago. It would 
still have been bleeding.” 

“If that is the case,” she said slowly, “how can I 
ever be safe . . . how can I ever have any peace of 
mind, when I never can tell what . . . presence... . 
is with me?” she paled again. ‘No matter where I 
go... no matter what I do... I will never be 
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certain . . .” her voice faltered for the first time since 
I had known her and spoken with her. 

I nodded. “I don’t think that you personally have 
very much to fear, Miss Sargent,” I said calmly, more 
calmly than my internal state would warrant, but I 
couldn’t bear to see her frightened. ‘‘According to his 
notes—I take it it’s the same person. Of course—he’s 
in love with you, and consequently you would be the 
last person in the world he would want to harm. It’s 
those around you who have to be really concerned . . . 
those who show an interest in you, perhaps.” 

She nodded slowly. ‘Then I must be careful to 
make no friends, to keep up no friendships, to show 
no interest in anyone, for fear that ” 

“Well, I would hardly say that,” I said. “If I 
were you, I would go on living just the way I have 
been. I have been put in charge of this case, and it 
wouldn’t be out of the line of my duty to stick as close 
to you as possible for the present, if that will be any 
comfort to you.” 

“Oh, it would, indeed, Mr. Muirhead,” she said. 
“It would be a great comfort to me, but won't it be 
rather dangerous for you? I should say that under 
the circumstances 7 

‘“‘Nonsense,” I pooh-poohed the danger. “We have 
to take many risks in this business. This will not be a 
risk—it will be a very pleasant arrangement, for me, 
if you don’t mind my saying so.” My eyes were on 
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hers as I said this—a speech which perhaps deviated 
a little from the strict line of duty—and I could see 
the pleasure that came into her eyes, which were just 
as quickly hidden by her long lashes. 

“T know, but there is a very obvious danger to you,” 
she remonstrated charmingly, in a way that made me 
forget everything but the glory of her presence on the 
same earth with me. “I don’t think that you would 
be very safe , 

“Nonsense,” I said again. ‘I’m not the game he 
would be after. He would know, since he seems to 
know a great deal, that I’m just a detective—not just a 
person who has amorous designs on you.” I paused, 
and she had no answer to this except a flicker of amuse- 
ment in her expressive eyes. 

“So far,” I went on, “the has been dangerous only 
to men who have ‘been closer to you than he thinks 
proper—who have made love to you, that is—though 
it’s just stage love. And anyway, I think I'll take the 
chance—I have to, as a matter of fact. It’s part of 
my job, thank the Lord.” 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘You are very kind. I 
don’t think I'll have to call upon you, however. I am 
really not afraid, you know. How exciting it must be 
to be a detective, Mr. Muirhead 7 

“It isn’t boredom that we die from,” I broke in. 
‘“‘As you can see for yourself. We don’t often get a 
case as perplexing or mysterious as this. Murder runs 
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in pretty well defined channels, you know. In our 
business the motto is: ‘Toujours change, et toujours la 
meme chose.” 

‘Always change, and always the same thing,” she 
translated. 

‘You speak French,” I said, unnecessarily. 

She nodded. “I was educated at a convent in the 
south of France, near Beaulieu—that’s between Nice 
and Monte Carlo.” 

“T know the place,” I said. “I stayed at St. Jean 
Cap-Ferrat for a season, and that’s right next door to 
it. When the sun sets over Villefranche Harbor and 
the Mediterranean, why .. .” I was silent as J re- 
membered the beauty of Southern France. 

She looked at me curiously. “You're a peculiar kind 
of a policeman—I don’t think I ever quite met your 
kind before.” 

“Why?” I asked. ‘‘Because I can quote a French 
author ?” 

“Partly that,” she said. ‘And because you noticed 
a sunset over Villefranche Harbor, and because ... 
oh, you seem so different, you know, from what one 
would expect from a detective.” 

“Thanks,” I laughed. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean it in just that way—’” she 
interposed, afraid that she had belittled my profes- 
sion. 

“Oh, no offense,” I said. ‘You know, a policeman 
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in uniform is better off if he really looks the part, 
but a detective is far better off if he doesn’t look the 
part. The best detectives are those with no distinguish- 
ing features, those who look just like the members of an 
ordinary crowd in the city, the kind of people who make 
up the population and whom you pass every day with- 
out even a first glance, you know. If I looked like a 
detective, or spoke like one, my usefulness would be 
very limited. But as it is , 

She nodded. “But it wasn’t just that I meant. Of 
course I know all that. It was something else . . .” 
she paused for a word or phrase, and then thought 
better of it and was silent. 

“Something else?” I asked, though, of course, I 
knew rather well what she meant. You will notice 
that there is no particular modesty in me. It is a 
quality I have never tried to cultivate for the very 
obvious reason that I think it is an utterly useless in- 
gredient in anybody’s make-up. Most modesty, I have 
observed, is nothing but a subconscious consciousness 
of superiority. Freud, of course, has said this much 
better. 

But I was avid of compliments from her. It was 
sweet to hear such words from her lips. So I pursued 
the subject. 

‘Something else?” I asked,.then. ‘Just what do 
you mean by that?” 

She blushed. “Oh, I don’t know . . . something. 
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” and was 


... I'll tell you some other time... 
silent again. 

I let it go at that, of course. It was good to know 
that she distinguished me from other men. . . that 
she thought of me as a man rather than as a detective. 
That, I told myself, was a great step forward. I 
went back to the subject of the curious happening in 
her dressing room. 

“Can I go to your dressing room?” I asked. “I 
would like to see it for myself.” 

“Of course,” she said readily. ‘Wait, Pll go with 
you. It’s locked.” 

We crossed the empty stage, dim and mysterious in 
its corners, the lack of direct light hiding the tawdri- 
ness in the large empty space from which all the scenery 
had been removed. 

“Not that I think it’s going to do much good—my 
seeing the exact spot,” I said, “but then, it’s always 
well to see these things for yourself. You never can 
tell.” I made these banal remarks just to keep talk- 
ing. I was happy to be with her. 

She unlocked the door of the dressing room and 
switched on the light instantly. My gaze traveled like 
a ray of light to her dressing table and even from the 
door I could see the spot of red blood. It was on the 
end of the white, lacy covering of the table, and 
there was no mistaking it. 

I examined it at close range. 
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“That’s undoubtedly blood,” I looked up at her. 
“Tt was a human hand, anyway. I should say that only 
a human hand would bleed.” 

“Why, did you think it was something that wasn’t 
human?” she asked quickly. 

“Well, I.didn’t know quite what to think,” I said 
frankly, ‘‘to tell you the truth. I hadn’t thought of it 
as a ghost, of course, but when you see a man choked 
to death right before your eyes, and you can’t see the 
hand that is doing it, you’re apt to think almost any- 
thing. Of course, in my report, I didn’t say that 
Arnold had been choked to death by a ghost, you know. 
Unless we give human and earthly explanations to 
things, we could never make any headway in solving 
this kind of a case, could we?” 

‘‘And suppose your human explanations, as you call 
them, don’t connect up with the facts as we know them? 
What then?” 

‘Well, we have to make them connect up, then. Not 
an awful lot of murderers go undiscovered, you know,” 
I said. 

‘Well, very few murders present the appearance of 
this one,” she countered. 

‘Every murder has its particular points of differ- 
ence from all others. It’s only in the broad general 
details that they resemble each other.” 

“I know, but the facts in this case are so different 
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from anything I ever heard of that— 
sisted. 

“Look here,” I demanded. ‘‘Are you trying to tell 
me that you think a ghost murdered poor Arnold. 
Because if you are, you will have to ” 

“Not at all,” she said. “Only I was trying to 
see some other explanation that was more logical, and 
I confess that I can’t see it, that’s all. You say it wasa 
human hand that did it, and you tell me that you know 
it was human because you stuck a knife into it and it 
bled, but I don’t think it proves it quite conclusively. 
How could a human hand be invisible—and how could 
it dissolve into thin air? And how could it be sep- 
arated from the rest of its body—because a human 
hand would have to have a body too, wouldn’t it? 
How do you know that a ghost cannot bleed. Have 
you ever , 

I laughed a little. “No, I'll admit that I never 
stuck a knife into a ghost, so that I am not quite quali- 
fied to say that a ghost cannot bleed, but the law of 
probabili ” 

“‘There’s no such thing as probability with a ghost. 
That in itself would be a defiance of all probability, 
so I think you cannot reason on that basis. No, I don’t 
think that a ghost did it, any more than you do... 
but it is queer, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is,” I said. “To tell you the truth, I myself 
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have reasoned along just the same lines as you, but it 
didn’t get me anywhere. It is some human being, some 
one of flesh and blood who is in love with you—those 
letters could not possibly have been written by any 
one who wasn’t utterly human—and taking that as a 
starting point. . . .” I was silent for a moment, and 
then continued. 

‘You know,” I said, ‘‘in this profession you have to 
have a starting point. It is an axiom among us that it 
is better to have a wrong starting point than none at 
all. You are able, perhaps, in your blunders to hit 
upon something right. Even if the starting point isn’t 
exactly as one would want it, it is better than wander- 
ing about aimlessly and doing nothing. 

‘The case as it stands is just this: Some maniac is 
in love with you i 

“Thanks,” she said, smiling. 

“T didn’t mean just that,” I amended, ‘‘as you know. 
I simply call him a maniac from the facts before us. 
Some maniac, as I said before you interrupted me, is 
in love with you. He is madly jealous, and cannot 
bear to think of you in the embrace of any other man. 
He kills the first man—Arnold—who is about to em- 
brace you, and darned near kills the next one, Cunning- 
ham. He steals your picture, so that he may always 
have your image near him. Now, these things are the 
acts of a human being. I don’t know how he does 
them, but there is certainly a mysterious trick in it. 
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He'll slip up somewhere—they always do—and we'll 
get the clue to his identity. That’s my job now, and 
I'm going around hunting for a human being. A swell 
chance I would have getting on the trail of a ghost! 
No, you'll have to give me a better one than that, any- 
way, Miss Sargent.” 

“Tt’s very exciting,” she said. ‘Can I go with you 
when you go out hunting him?” 

“I'd be very glad to have you,” I said, “but I haven’t 
the slightest idea as to how I am to go about hunting 
him, nor where I am to start from.” 

“But I thought you said you had a starting point,” 
she objected, charmingly pointed. 

Ismiled. ‘That’s a pretty good trap,” I said. ‘But 
I didn’t say I had a starting point—unless you con- 
sider that my conclusion that it was a human being is 
a starting point. I intend to dig up a starting point 
very soon, however; I’ll have to, as a matter of fact, 
if I want to hold my job. In the meantime e 

“In the meantime,” she said, ‘‘I think I had better 
be going home.” 

“I think so too,” I replied. It’s rather late 

“Oh, I only live three blocks from here—I won't 
even have to take a taxi,” she said. “The air will 
refresh me.” | 

“T need a little air myself,” I said. “Suppose I 
walk home with you—it’s a little late to go home by 
yourself.” 


” 
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“You're very kind,” she said. “If you’re not too 


’ 


busy 

‘Walking home with you is part of my job, as I 
told you before,” I said. “It’s an arduous duty, of 
course, but I'll try to bear it... with your kind 
assistance.” 

She smiled. “All right, come along,” she said. “I 
see you’re not going to be shaken off easily.” 

“It would be impossible,” I assured her, falling in 
by her side as we threaded our way through the nar- 
row corridor that led to the stage door. 

It was late spring, and there was a balminess in 
the air that presaged an early summer. The aged 
doorkeeper bade us a very perfunctory ‘“‘good night,” 
as is the way of doorkeepers in the theater. 

The stage door gave out on an alley that ran past 
the theater on both sides to both streets . . . that is, 
it ran to the street on which the theater was situated, 
and also ran past in the other direction to the next 
street, thus making a short cut for those people who 
do not wish to walk the fifty yards to Broadway and 
around. There are several such in the theatrical dis- 
trict of New York. 

“We walked through to the street behind the theater, 

a dark, gloomy street with warehouses and furnished 

room houses jostling each other in the darkness. Fifty 

yards away, at the left, the red glare of Broadway 

cut the island of Manhattan in two, and the pushing, 
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laughing, hurrying crowds surged like a sea up and 
down the wide sidewalks. Yet here, fifty yards away, 
we were in shadow and darkness, on a street with few 
passers-by and fewer loiterers. 

“New York is full of contrasts,” I said, as we 
turned in the direction of Broadway. ‘Here we might 
just as well be in some hick village that goes to bed 
at nine o’clock, and there,” pointing to the direction 
ot Broadway, ‘‘is a street that never goes to bed... 
that is always lively, always vivid with crowds and 
lights.” 

“Broadway is not really New York,” she said. 
“Nor is it America. It’s the world, the world at 
play. . . . It is more than metropolitan, it is cosmo- 
politan. It has more color than Marseilles, more life 
than Paris, more music than Vienna ... it is not 
really a part of New York, or of the United States. 
It is one of the main arteries through which flows the 
life stream of the world.” 

We had paused for a moment, looking at Broadway 
from a distance before becoming one with it. ‘“‘ ‘The 
crowds on the Appian Way,’”’ I quoted, a little in- 
correctly, ‘ ‘are the same age.’ ” 

She nodded. ‘‘Yes,” she said, “but we are so close 
to Broadway that it has not yet lost its humanity for 
us, so I don’t think your implied simile is entirely 
good,” 

We started to go forward when, in one of the re- 
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modeled doorways that lined the street I saw a large 
figure standing nonchalantly in the shadow. I would 
not have noticed the man, had it not been for the fact 
that he was looking at us so intently; and even at that I 
only gave him a hasty, passing notice, for in dark 
streets in New York it is not unusual to be stared at 
in this fashion. 

But as we passed him I noticed that he started 
from his place, and walked behind us a little. I 
could feel his eyes boring into my back, but I did not 
turn, of course, for he had as much right to walk 
on the street as we had, and if he was behind us he 
could hardly help looking at us. But even from be- 
hind I could feel that there was more than ordinary 
curiosity in his gaze . . . that there was a fixity and 
an intentness that was hardly warranted under the 
circumstances. 

‘TI wonder who that is behind us,” said Miss Sargent 
quietly, and I knew that she had been feeling his gaze, 
just as I had. 

‘Just some street lounger,” I said. 

We were a few steps from Broadway and its vivid 
stream by then, and I felt the one behind us quicken 
his pace and pass us. As he did so he turned, and I 
saw, under a slouch felt hat of some dark color, the 
most piercing eyes and the sternest jaw I had ever 
seen in a man. In that brief instant I caught a wild 
light in his eyes, as though they were harassed and 
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whipped by some tortured soul within. He looked at 
us, and passed on, mingling with the crowd on Broad- 
way, and in a moment he was lost to view in the 
ageless crowd. But in the one instant before he de- 
parted from my sight and recognition, I noticed some- 
thing . . . and so did Betty Sargent .. . that gave 
me a momentary pause. He had stopped for a split 
second on the outskirts of the crowd, fully outlined in 
the glare that came from the brilliant winking lights 
overhead, and that one instant placed his appearance 
in my mind firmly so that I felt that I would always 
know him again, if I ever saw him, no‘matter under 
what circumstances. 

In that instant he gazed at us keenly from under 
his bushy eyebrows, that met above his nose, and 
pushed back his hat with his right hand and wiped his 
forehead, and it was this that gave me pause. 

For I saw that his right hand had a new white 
bandage over the fingers and wrist! 

Then he was gone, and Broadway was once more 
a noisy artery of passage, peopled by unidentified 
beings, beings with neither name, nor home, nor de- 
scription. 

Betty Sargent and I turned to each other at the 
same moment. 

“You saw him?” she asked, though she knew I had. 

“IT did,” I said. 

‘“T never had any one look at me so queerly,” she 
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said quietly. “It gives me a creepy feeling to think 
of it . . . those eyes, they had the light of a mad god 
in them. .. .” 

I nodded. ‘‘Yes, it was the eyes that I noticed, too. 
I’ve seen such eyes in the heads of fanatics, geniuses 

. and once in the head of a man who was electro- 
cuted for murder.” 

She shuddered. “I know what you mean. Do you 
think the matter has any significance for us. . . .?” 

I shrugged my shoulders as we were absorbed in 
the jostling crowd. ‘You never know,” I said. “I 
don’t see how . . . and yet .. . his hand... .” 
I paused in a train of thought, and we said nothing for 
a few moments, but just battled our way against the 
current. When we got to the other side, she took up 
the matter again. 

“Yes, I saw his bandaged hand, too,” she said. “Of 
course, it may be nothing but a coincidence. There 
must be thousands of men in New York with bandaged 
hands, and still. . . .” 

“Tf I had thought it was anything else but a coinci- 
dence, I would have left you and run after him,” I 
said. ‘Perhaps that is what I should have done... 
but I don’t know .. . it would have looked so fool- 
ish, so ridiculous, to stop a stranger on the street and 
ask him why his hand is bandaged. And yet... .” 

“TT suppose so,” she said. ‘That sort of thing does 
not happen in real life, I imagine.” 
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“Neither do the things that have happened on the 
stage of the Grand Theatre,” I returned. “Perhaps 
I should have given chase. But that’s too late, now. 
I'll know him again if I ever see him, you can bet 
your last kopeck on that.” 

“So will I,” said the girl. ‘You could never forget 
that face, and those eyes. It’s strange, but I have a 
feeling that he means something to us . . . I suppose 
it’s foolish, but I have a sort of recollection of him, 
as though he is within my experience, if you know 
what I mean. I think I'll see him again.” 

I nodded. ‘‘Yes, I understand. I had something 
of the same feeling, too. I wonder how often you 
have that sort of feeling about people you pass in 
the street. I think most of the time nothing comes 
of it—the thing is something outside of us . . . within 
the life consciousness of the race, if you like .. . it 
has no other existence, I think. You may see him 
again, but I doubt it.” 

“TI hope that’s so,” she said. “I don’t want to see 
him again—I’d be a little afraid of him, I think.” 

She took my arm as we turned into a quiet side 
street, and I left her at the door of the apartment 
house where she lived with her mother, but not before 
we had made an appointment for tea for the second day 
following. So much I managed to get out of this case, 
anyway. 

I took a taxicab to my apartment in the West 
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Eighties, near Central Park, and was admitted by my 
man. 

‘‘Anyone been here, Biggs?” I asked, as he took my 
hat and switched on the light in the hall and living 
room. 

He shook his head. ‘No one, sir. Headquarters 
called up a few minutes ago, however. They want 
you to call them back, sir.” 

“Call them for me, please,” I said. 

I knew what they wanted, of course. They had been 
informed of the occurrence in the Grand Theatre to- 
night. I had not intended making a report until the 
next morning, for the very simple reason that my re- 
port would have to go to the Chief, and I knew he 
would not be in until the next morning. ‘Who was it, 
Biggs?” I asked, as he went into the door of my study 
to make the call. 

“Tt was the Chief, sir,’ he answered. 

“All right, call him,” I said, and he did as directed. 
That was strange, I told myself. Why was he there 
at this time of night? Was it some other business that 
had called him down, or was he concerned over the case 
in my charge? 

I got him a minute later, on the phone, and it ap- 
peared from what he said that he had met one of the 
newspaper men, whom he knew, and been told what 
had happened. He was a good friend of Ike Hum- 
bert’s and was naturally anxious to solve the case in 
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the shortest possible time, and as he had had to be 
down at the office anyway, on another matter, he had 
called me up for my version. 

I told him what I knew about it in a few words, ae 
heard his whistle of amazement. 

“Just what do you make of it, Muirhead?” he asked, 
after a short pause. 

“T wish I knew, Chief,” I said frankly. “Give me a 
few days more on the case, will you? I think I can do 
something with it.” | 

“All right,” he said, “but make it snappy. It’s too 
sensational for us to fall down on—you must get us 
some sort of solution. Do you want me to put anyone 
else on it with you?” | 

“T don’t think so, Chief,” I said. “Not yet, anyway. 
As the case stands now there isn’t enough dope for one 
of us to work on it, much less two.” 

“Well, all right. Keep going on it—if you don’t get 
me some news soon I’ll have to put someone on it who 
can. Get me?” 

“You bet, Chief,” I said. “I'll get you something 
soon.” I was far from feeling the confidence I ex- 
pressed, but it would have done no good to have ex- 
hibited my doubt to him . . . it would simply have re- 
sulted in my being taken off the case. And that was the 
very last thing that I desired. 

‘Come in and talk to me tomorrow morning, Muir- 
head,” he said. 
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“K. O.” I replied. 

He rang off curtly, and I could sense that he was 
much more perturbed about the case than he was will- 
ing to say. I wondered just what was up, and in just 
what personal way—outside of his friendship for Ike 
Humbert—he had been touched in this case. Of 
course, in a case that is as sensational as this, there is 
always a great clamor in the newspapers, a great out- 
cry for the apprehension of the guilty person. This 
always puts more pressure on the Department, forcing 
us to work under a tension that sometimes produces 
surprising results. 

A few minutes later I was seated at my desk in the 
study, under the single Chinese lamp that stood at the 
side, examining the letters that had come to Ike Hum- 
bert and to Betty Sargent, and to the dead Arnold. 
The large room was in a semi-darkness, the only light 
being thrown on the desk, on the papers that lay before 
me. Crazy shadows danced on the walls, which were 
covered with Oriental hangings, and gleaming and 
shifting high lights were reflected in the shields and 
samurai swords that hung on the several walls. At my 
elbow stood the telephone, and at my right was a book 
case that ranged to the high ceiling. Behind me was a 
window which gave out on the courtyard between this 
house and the next. I had chosen this room for my study 
because it was not on the street, and would be, there. 
fore, much ouieter than a room in front of the house. 
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Tonight, however, the quiet and the gloom were 
somehow oppressive. Usually I could sink into this 
room with a sigh of relief at its silence and its restful- 
ness, but tonight I felt that I would have preferred a 
little human noise, a little human companionship here. 
I think we all have those moods, no matter how soli- 
tary our minds are. Man is a devilishly gregarious 
animal—a social beast, if ever there was one—and soli- 
tude is an abnormal state for him, not to be endured 
too long. And my mood was such tonight, after all, 
that it was rather pardonable for my nerves to be a 
little tightened, a little raw and ragged. 

I attempted to throw the mood off, and turned my 
attention to the letters before me. I did not know 
exactly what good a perusal of these letters would be 
to me, but you never can tell about these things. The 
most ordinary detail, if viewed in the proper light, 
with the appropriate reflection, can be the most im- 
portant. And, as has been remarked before, I had 
absolutely no starting point, and I had to develop one 
very speedily, if I was to make any headway at all. 

I spread the letters before me—there were six of 
them, you will remember—and first tried looking at 
them as a whole, all six at the same time. I thought 
that perhaps a quick glance might disclose some 
characteristic I had not noticed before. The letters 
made a regular pattern, like a quilt of patchwork, with 
the typewriting in the center of each half sheet. The 
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design on each, if I may call it such, looked identical, 
except that some of them were longer than others, of 
course. The paper was exactly the same. This sys- 
tem, I could see, would yield absolutely nothing. At 
least not to me. 

So I examined each letter singly, bending over my 
desk and over each letter, but allowing them to lie as 
they were. I don’t know just why I did this, but so it 
was. 

I could see that the typewriting was irregular. The 
man who typed these letters was no experienced hand 
at a typewriter, as was betrayed by the fact that the 
pressure was uneven, some of the words and letters 
being darker than others. A good typist, as you un- 
doubtedly know, types her letters so that the letters 
are all equally dark . . . that is one of the first things 
that is taught beginners in typewriting schools. 

These letters, I could see, had been picked out, fin- 
ger by finger, by some one who was not familiar with 
the use of a typewriter. There were many mistakes, 
which had been x’d out by the one who had written 
the letters . . . evidently he was of a hasty, violent 
disposition and did not have the patience to rub out 
his mistakes laboriously and replace them with the 
correct letters. Of course, this did not help me much, 
for there are many men, I have no doubt, who are un- 
familiar with the typewriter and have quick tempers. 

Next I turned my attention to the letters and the 
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words themselves, and here I had better success, for I 
almost immediately detected the peculiarity of the 
machine. Almost every typewriter that has received 
any use at all has a peculiarity. Sometimes it comes 
out of the shop with this peculiarity, and sometimes 
the peculiarity is formed by the habits of the one who 
uses the machine. But it is this peculiarity that gives 
individuality to the typewriter, and differentiates it 
from all the others. 

As I looked I noticed something different about tke 
letter ‘‘s’. An infinitesimal piece of the top was 
chipped off, leaving the top curve slightly open... 
but that was not all. Evidently the user had had trouble 
with this letter before—perhaps he had dropped the 
machine and that key had been bent. Anyway, in addi- 
tion to the top of the letter ‘‘s” being chipped off, it 
slanted just a little, instead of being strictly upright as 
all the rest were. Evidently he had in some way 
broken the letter, or the key with that letter on it, and 
had taken it to a repair shop where it had been fixed 
not too accurately, so that it was slightly slanting. The 
discovery excited me a little, for it was the first tangible 
thing I had had to work on, vague as it was and im- 
probable as a clue, and I leaned over all the letters be- 
fore me, eagerly comparing every “‘s’’ with every other 
tg?) ; 
They were all the same. Every one of them had the 
top loop slightly clipped off, and every one of them 
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leaned slightly. It was a characteristic that was very 
plainly marked, now that I had discovered it, and I 
felt that if I could find a typewriter with the crooked 
‘‘s", I would come close to knowing who strangled 
Augustin Arnold. 

There was a rustling through the curtains of the 
room at my right, and in my nervous tension, so ab- 
sorbed had I been in my work, it startled me a little. 

I looked through the gloom, and tried to see through 
the portieres that covered the door, but could see noth- 
ing. 

“Who is that?” I called. 

“It’s me, sir,” came back the respectful voice of my 
man, Biggs. “Did you want anything, sir?” 

“No,” I said. ‘You may go to bed, if you wish.” 

“Thank you, sir,” he said. 

I turned back to my desk. What I saw there pro- 
duced the strangest effect on me that I had ever 
imagined. 

“But that’s impossible!” burst from my amazed 
lips, and my eyes were held to the spot, magnetized. 

In front of me, where there had been six letters, 
there was now only one! And that letter, asI saw ata 
glance, was a new one, addressed to me! 

Behind me I heard the faint clank of metal. 
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VER the room hung the stillness of the mid- 
night tomb, except for that faint clanking of 
metal that was somehow like the bells of 

doom. A curious fear seized me, the fear of that 
which I could not see or understand. As though op- 
erated by a spring I whirled convulsively in my seat, 
and saw that the metallic sound was produced by the 
light breeze from my open window, which caused one 
of my samurai swords to clank lightly against the 
shield over which it hung. 

I breathed a sigh of relief. ‘You poor dumb-bell,” 
I told myself. ‘You'll be seeing spooks in a minute.” 
It was characteristic of my state of mind that a sound 
which would otherwise have passed unnoticed by me, 
and which I must have heard hundreds of times, 
should so have startled me. 

And yet, if I had actually seen a spook, it occurred 
to me, I would have been really relieved, because, in a 
way, that would have been something I could grasp. 
But this! I turned to my Uesk again and stared at the 
letter as though fascinated. 

The paper was slightly crumpled, as though it had 
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been held in some one’s hand, but otherwise it re- 
sembled all the other letters that had been received 
from the same source. It was typewritten on half a 
sheet of paper, and signed on the machine. I read it 
without picking it up: 


Take the advice of a friend and stay out of 
this case, if you know what is good for you. And 
keep away from Miss Sargent, if you don’t want 
to join Augustin Arnold. This is the last warn- 
ing you will receive from 

A FRIEND. 


A grim laugh came to my lips. “A Friend!” Even 
at this time I could hardly help a chuckle at the humor 
of this man, who, even while threatening to kill me, 
still called himself, in the style of most anonymous let- 
ter writers, a friend. 

I stared at the paper on my desk, puzzled and utterly 
at a loss. How had this come there? And how had 
the others disappeared? That was a question entirely 
beyond ‘me. . . . If I knew how that was accom- 
plished, I might make some headway in this matter. 
As it was, I was entirely in the dark, and always in a 
danger that was very real and vital, I could not help 
but believe. A hand that could strike at any time 
with fatal results, and that yet was impossible to see. 

What strange power was actuating this hand, that 
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came and went in the air, unseen, to accomplish its 
deadly work? In my youth I had often dreamed of 
possessing a cloak that, once donned, would render me 
invisible. I suppose all children have longed for it. 
But here it was, actually come true, and for the l*fe of 
me I could not even conjecture as to how it was done. 
For that the hand and arm were real I could hardly 
doubt. Had I not felt it? In fact, had I not thrust a 
knife into it, and had it not bled, as all flesh and blood 
that is alive must when stabbed? And yet it was in- 
visible | 

I examined the letter closely, and it appeared to be 
written on the same machine that had typed the others. 
The pressure was uneven, and so was the spacing. 
There was the little piece chipped off the top of the 
“s” . . . the “‘s’” which slanted just as that letter 
slanted in all the other notes received. That it was 
from the same machine and the same hand there could 
be no question. 

Who could this madman be, I pondered. As I de- 
liberated there flashed into my mind the picture of the 
tall man with the bandaged hand whom Betty Sargent 
and I had glimpsed for an instant before he plunged 
into the crowd on Broadway and became one with it. 
There had been an insane gleam in his eyes, his pene- 
trating eyes that had looked at us so queerly and 
fixedly, as though to be sure he would know us again. 

It was a coincidence, of course, but could there be 
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any connection between him and the remarkable course 
of events that had culminated in the tragedy on the 
stage of the Grand Theatre? Offhand, of course, 
one would answer in the negative. It was just as likely 
to be any strange looking man we could pick out on any 
street in New York. But there was the fact that his 
hand had been bandaged . . . & new, fresh bandage, 
at that. Not conclusive evidence, of course, but in de- 
fault of anything else, it might be something to work 
on. 

Something to work on! That phrase stuck in my 
mind as I pondered the matter, my brain going round 
and round in a circle without arriving at any conclu- 
sion. Something to work on! At least I would be 
doing something, even if it was wrong. 

I made up my mind that the next thing for me to do 
was to find the man with the bandaged hand. If I 
could find him, examine into his way of life, look 
among his effects, if possible . . . Who could tell, 
there might be among his possessions a typewriter of 
a popular make with the letter ‘“‘s” slightly chipped 
and slanting? 

How find the man with the bandaged hand? That 
was a problem almost as great as the original prob- 
lem. Of course, I knew where I had seen him... 
knew even the doorway in which we had seen him 
lounging when we had passed him first, but that might 
mean nothing at all. A man can lounge in a doorway 
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and yet not be identified with the neighborhood, I con- 
sidered. In fact, it was quite likely. 

However, right or wrong, it appeared to me that it 
was the next thing for me to look into. Although it was 
very far from being a clue, it was the nearest thing to 
one that there was to hand. Perhaps tomorrow I 
would have a better one, but in the meantime I had to 
work with the materials that were given tome. 

There was nothing I could do tonight, at all events, 
and I thought that if I went to bed and got a good 
night’s rest my brain would be able to function much 
better the next morning. I wanted to be at my best, 
not only in order to proceed with the case to the best 
possible advantage, but also for my interview with 
the Chief, whom I had to impress with my ability to 
handle the matter. For the present I did not want to 
have anyone put on the case with me, and still less did 
I desire to be taken off it . . . and taken off it I cer- 
tainly would be if I did not show results in a very short 
time, the more so owing to the fact that the first mani- 
festation of this madman’s strange power had occurred 
in my very presence. That had been awkward to ex- 
plain, and were it not that the thing had been so public 
I doubt whether any explanation I gave would have 
been credited. 

I decided to go to sleep, then, feeling no particular 
worry about my invisible opponent, for he himself had 
written that I would be all right as long as I kept away 
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from Miss Sargent and stopped trying to ferret him 
out. Under other circumstances I might have felt a 
bit nervous about going to sleep and leaving myself 
open to the merciless attack of this inhuman creature, 
but I was tired and needed the rest. 

Behind me the current of air in the room made the 
samurai sword clank ominously on the shield. 

I switched off the sole light and made my way to my 
room, where I undressed, sank gratefully into bed and 
was almost immediately swallowed up in a dreamless 
sleep that lasted until I was awakened the next morn- 
ing by the water my man was letting run into my bath- 
tub. 
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HE Chief looked at me keenly, his square jaw, 
T jutting out even more determinedly than usual, 
as he considered the various elements of this 
case. He had been listening silently as I spoke, telling 
him what had occurred. I did not say anything about 
the fact of my having received a note myself from the 
invisible demon, for the simple reason that it had oc- 
curred to me that if he knew my life was in danger he 
would either have taken me off the case or put several 
more men on—neither of which contingencies I de- 
sired. Neither did I say anything about having seen a 
man with a bandaged hand, for the reason that it was 
not only too far-fetched to talk about, but also for the 
reason that, as stated before, he might consider it 
necessary to turn in a general alarm for his detection, 
which I thought could not help but put the criminal on 
his guard and thus make it almost impossible to de- 
tect him, for you must remember that we really had 
absolutely no clue to his identity. 
He looked at me keenly as I finished, and I could 
see that had there not been so much corroborating 
evidence on my side, he would have had no hesitation 
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in calling me a liar, with qualifications. Not that I 
could blame him for this. The thing certainly was un- 
believable by anyone in his sane senses. And yet.... 

“And you mean to say that you actually stuck a 
knife into this invisible, as you call it, hand?” he in- 
quired. 

I nodded. “I do,” I said, looking defiantly into his 
questioning eyes. 

“And it bled?” 

I nodded again. “It did—just as any hand would 
if you jabbed a knife into it,” I said. ‘Look here.” 

I reached into my side pocket and produced the 
small dagger with which I had done this last night. 
It was stained a dark brown . . . human blood. 

“The stain is still on it, Chief,” I said, handing 
him the dagger. 

He examined it in silence. ‘“'That’s human blood,” 
he said at length. ‘“‘Or, at any rate, it certainly looks 
like it. I’ve seen enough knives stained with blood in 
my time.’ 

“Exactly,” I said. ‘It’s human blood—that’s the 
puzzling element in the case.” 

“Puzzling is right,” he admitted. “If it is really 
human blood, you ought to have been able to see the 
hand into which you jabbed it, I should think.” 

I shook my head slightly. “There was nothing to 
see,” I said. 

‘Have you managed to find no one who has seen 
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it?’ he inquired after a short pause. ‘‘Perhaps your 
eyesight ” 

I laughed. ‘You know my eyesight is far beyond 
regulations, Chief,” I said. ‘There is absolutely no 
one who has seen it—and there are a couple of thou- 
sand who were there and could see everything that 
happened. I tell you, this is some crazy man who has 
somehow come into possession of a great secret, or if 
it isn’t that, then it’s a—that is to say—’’ I stumbled 
and halted. 

‘““A ghost, do you mean?” the Chief asked mildly. 
“You know, if you’re going to get to feel that way 
about the case, Muirhead, I think it would be better if I 
took you off and put some one else on who didn’t believe 


in 

“Not at all, Chief, not at all!” I expostulated. “I 
didn’t say it was a ghost—I was simply speculating with 
you on the matter, you know. As a matter of fact, I 
have a pretty well defined opinion that it is, as I have 
said a couple of times, some one who has learned some 
secret that none of the scientists know yet. There is no 
other explanation for it, as far as I can see, is there?” 

He shook his head. “I suppose not,” he said. 
“And yet, that gives you hardly anything to start 
from, I should think. Just how do you propose to go 
to work?” 

I was silent for a moment. I knew just how I pro- 
posed to start, but for the present I thought that it 
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would be better if I did not tell him. I thought quick- 
ly, and then answered. 

“T don’t exactly know, Chief,” I said with a great 
appearance of frankness. ‘You see, as you say, there 
does not seem to be any starting point, but I think you 
would be doing the logical thing if you left me on the 
case fora while. You see, even if I know little about it, 
you must remember that anybody else you assigned to 
it would know still less, because I have at least had 
some personal contact with this criminal, whereas the 
others would hardly know what to expect and might 
not be able to grasp a sudden situation as quickly as 
I might, with my foreknowledge.” 

‘‘There’s something in that,” he said. ‘Well, I'll 
tell you what I’ll do. You continue on the case, report- 
ing to me in two or three days—sooner, if you come 
across anything that looks interesting. But make it 
very snappy. The papers are full of the thing, of 
course, and speed is of the essence, as the legal sharks 
say. We're sort of on our good behavior now—at 
least, the department is—and if we don’t make good on 
this case there will be the devil of a row. Whereas if 
we do...” He drifted off into a reverie and I sat 
silent with him, not wanting to disturb his thoughts. 
I had what I wanted—which was authority to continue 
with the case, and now I wanted to go as quickly as 
possible. 

‘Well, I think that’s all for the moment, Muirhead,” 
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he said by way of dismissal, and I rose gratefully to 
go. ‘‘Remember—make it damned speedy, and report 
to me the instant you come across i be that looks 
as though it might have something in it.” 

“K.O.” I said. ‘Thanks very much, Chief.” 

“Don’t thank me—if I thought anybody on the force 
had more chance of solving this case as it stands, I’d 
put him on ina minute. But as it is... .” 

I saluted and withdrew without giving him too 
much chance to think it over. 

I still had the medical examination on poor Augustin 
‘Arnold to go to that morning, before getting out on the 
trail of the man with the bandaged hand, but I did not 
anticipate that that would eat up very much time, for 
the facts were so well-known that the taking of testi- 
mony should be just a matter of form handled very 
speedily. 

And so it proved. The members of the company 
were there, and Ike Humbert, and the doctor who had 
come to the assistance of Arnold at the request of Ike, 
and the stage hands. It was thought unnecessary to 
call any one in the audience. 

The only ones who were questioned very thoroughly 
were myself, Betty Sargent, and Ike Humbert, as the 
facts of the case were public property and it was 
realized that nobody could add a great deal to the 
bare facts as already known. The examiner questioned 
me at length, owing to the fact that I had, in a 
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way, personal contact with whatever it was that had 
done the mysterious murder. 

I answered quite frankly, giving them what facts I 
had in the matter, mentioning nothing of what hap- 
pened afterwards, of course, as having no particular 
bearing on the case of the murder of Augustin Arnold. 
I told the cross-examiner that the hand, as I felt it, 
seemed to be real flesh and blood, and that it was not 
visible, to my eye, nor, so far as I could discover, to the 
eye of anyone else present. A sensation was caused 
when I announced that the letters from the anony- 
mous murderer had been taken back by him in the 
same mysterious manner in which the murder had 
been committed. I had neglected to mention this slight 
matter to the Chief, and I could foresee some rather 
vigorous and searching questions from him when I saw 
him again, but I thought I could dispose of those by 
saying that I had got all I could from the letters them- 
selves and that though they had mysteriously disap- 
peared, I thought it would have no bearing on the case. 
After we had gone into the matter at length, I was 
excused from the stand. Betty Sargent testified in the 
same manner, and to the same effect. Ike Humbert 
told about the anonymous letters that had been re- 
ceived, 

The verdict was brought in without delay—of 
course, I could have said in advance just what that ver- 
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the procedure. It was: Death by strangulation at the 
hand or hands of person or persons unknown. 

The papers, which were represented by reporters, 
naturally, had nothing new to add to what they knew 
except the doubtful information of the disappearance 
of the letters of warning, and they played this news up 
rather well, it being all they had. I came in for some 
rapid-fire questioning by the gentlemen of the press, 
and I answered as best I could, not convincing too many 
of them, I am afraid, for reporters are always sus- 
picious that the man from headquarters is “holding 
out” on them, and not giving them the straight dope. 
However, I got through that well enough. 

My real ordeal came a few minutes later, when I 
spoke to the Chief, who had been sitting in the back 
of the room without my being aware of it. 

As I had anticipated, he demanded from me the rea- 
son why I had not mentioned to him the disappearance 
of the letters. I answered as planned, and, after a 
sharp interview and still sharper reprimand, that was 
over, for which I thanked whatever gods there were 
who collaborated in my protection. It had been a 
stupid error, and I deserved the reprimand I received. 
It was not that I minded, but the thing I was uneasy 
about was that it might destroy the confidence the 
Chief hadinme. It takes a very little thing to do that, 
on the detective force, and this was far from being a 
little thing. However, if it destroyed his confidence, he 
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did not say so, and I was happy in being allowed to 
continue on the case without interruption or hindrance. 

I walked out of the court room with Betty Sargent, 
who had waited for me while I was talking to the Chief. 
We,walked together in silence for half a hundred yards 
before she broke it. 

‘‘What time did you say the letters disappeared, Mr. 
Muirhead ?” she asked. 

I looked at her questioningly. 

“Why do you ask that?” I countered. She did not 
know, of course, of the letter that had been addressed 
to me by the unknown perpetrator of all this horror. 
I had no intention of telling her, for the letter had 
warned me to keep away from her, and that was the 
last thing in the world I intended to do. 

‘‘What do you want to know that for ?” I asked again. 

‘“‘Well—I have a reason . . . what difference does 
it make, anyway?” she countered. 

“None, I suppose,” I said. “I think it was about 
twelve-thirty. I had been home about fifteen minutes, 
and I remembered I got in about twelve-fifteen. Yes, I 
think it must have been about twelve-thirty. Why do 
you want to know?” I persisted in my questioning. 

She appeared very undecided about answering, and 
I could see that a struggle was going on within her. I 
kept silence and let her argue it out with herself, and 
finally I could see that she had come to a decision. 

‘Well, I didn’t know whether to tell you or not, for 
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a reason which you might not understand,” she said 
quite frankly at length, “but I think I will. The fact 
is that only about five minutes after your letters were 
taken I received another from him.” She took a folded 
slip of paper out of her handbag and passed it to me. 

“T was sitting at my dressing table when it appeared 
before me suddenly. It was crumpled up, as though 
it had been held in a man’s hand. . . .” 

I nodded. ‘The invisible hand.” 

“Yes. It actually appeared out of nowhere, and 
there it was, reposing on my table before me as though 
some one had placed it there.” 

“Were you frightened?” I asked ... a stupid 
question, but just to be saying something. 

“A little... Ithink . ..” She hesitated. “Of 
course, it’s very disconcerting to have such things hap- 
pen ... things which can’t be explained in the light 
of any previous experience. But I think I was more 
curious than frightened . . . curious as to how it was 
done. Read the letter.” . 

“Oh, yes, I had forgotten,” I said. The fact was 
that in the wonder of listening to her voice I had for- 
gotten everything but her. I opened the letter: 


You must see by now that I mean business. 
Don’t think you can hide your movements from 
me. I know your every act and thought, and the 
first act of treachery will be followed by a dread- 
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ful vengeance. You had better not see the young 
detective, Muirhead, any more, either for per- 
sonal or business reasons. He will not live any 
longer than your next neglect of this notice. Be 
careful, for I am a determined man, and nothing 
shall stop me from having my way. Never see 
young Muirhead again. And remember that I 
love you devotedly, and that I can be as tender to 
you as I am stern and implacable to my enemies 

. among whom I must number every man who 
has an interest in you. 

Your UNKNOWN Lover. 


I examined it carefully. It was undoubtedly from 
the same hand as all the rest . . . same paper... 
same typist . . . same letter “‘s”, slightly chipped and 
slanting. 

“What do you make of that?” she asked. 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘Wish I knew,’ I said. 
“It’s no easier to dope out where this one came from 
than any of the others.’”’ I decided to tell her about 
the letter I had received last night, for since she had 
received one of the same tenor, there was no point in 
my keeping my missive secret. 

“T got one myself last night,” I said, taking the paper 
out of my pocket and handing it to her. ‘I wasn’t 
going to say anything about it, but since you yourself 
have one, I guess you might just as well see this one.” 
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She read it in silence, digesting its every word. 

“Why weren’t you going to say anything about it to 
me?”’ she asked. 

“Well, for the very simple reason,” I answered 
frankly, ‘‘that you would have told me, beyond doubt, 
that I must not see you again. . . .” 

She nodded. “And that... .” 

“And that, “I added, ‘‘would have been the last 
thing in the world I would have wanted todo .. . or 
rather, not to do, if you get what I mean. As a mat- 
ter of fact,” I remembered, “I noticed you were hav- 
ing a bit of a struggle yourself in trying to make up 
your mind as to whether or not to show your letter to 
me. Can I interpret that as meaning that you did 
not want me to leave off seeing you i 

“I can’t help the way you interpret things, Mr. 
Muirhead,” she smiled slightly in interruption. ‘Not 
that you’re at all correct in your assumption—but we 
had better let that go for the present, I should think.” 

“Good,” I smiled, rather hoping that I had hit 
upon the actual reason. I wanted nothing better than 
to be with her every minute of my life—and if she, 
on her part, desired that I should not cease seeing 
her, why, that was something that lay as close to my 
heart as anything possibly could. You will notice by 
this that I was getting a little incoherent, and I am 
ready to admit that fact. No woman had ever 
produced this effect on me before, and as I spoke 
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with her I knew that here, for all time, was the one 
woman in all the world who was for me. As to keep- 
ing away from her, nothing was farther from my 
thoughts. 

‘Don’t you think, then, that under the circum- 
stances it would be better if you did not see me—for 
a while, anyway?” she asked quietly. 

“No, I do not,’ I replied bluntly. 

I could see a pleasant, gratified light leap up in her 
fine eyes at this, and the color was high on her cheeks. 
Yet she persisted in her anxiety for my safety—or, 
at least, so I pleasantly persuaded myself was her in- 
tention. 

‘Well, I think you had better,” she continued. “It’s 
a foolish risk to take—you have no means of protec- 
tion against this... ah... this unknown thing, 
which can attack you when you least expect it, with 
an irresistible force. After this is all over... per- 
haps .. . there will be another time . . .” she was 
silent. 

‘After this is all over, me eye!” I put in impatient- 
ly and a trifle vulgarly, and she couldn’t repress a smile 
—a warm smile that would melt the very heart in you. 
“T’ll do nothing of the sort. This man has no right e 

“But if I ask you to?” she pleaded, a little breath- 
lessly. 

“That wouldn’t do any good,” I insisted. 

“And if I told you that I wouldn’t see you again?” 
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she inquired. ‘You see, it’s such a needless dan- 
ger ” 

“That wouldn’t do any good, either,” I replied. 
“You see, my calls on you are by way of being official 
—that is, it’s in the line of my duty to call on you. A 
fine looking official of the law I’d look like when I ex- 
plained to the Chief that I couldn’t go near you because 
I was afraid of being hurt.” 

We left it at that, to the satisfaction of myself, any- 
way. It was long past lunch time by now—the inquest 
having dragged on without a recess being taken, as it 
had been felt that it would be finished in such a short 
time that it would scarcely be necessary to reconvene 
the court and the jury once more, in the afternoon. 

“What about lunch?” suggested. 

“Do you think we ought to?” she asked. ‘“Oughtn’t 


” 


you to be out on 

“Certainly I ought to be out on the case,” I finished 
the sentence for her. “But I have to eat—there’s 
nothing in the regulations against that. And whatever 
I have to work on is so faint that the slight delay won’t 
make it perceptibly fainter, I think. Really, my ma- 
terial is so vague that it scarcely can be said to exist.” 

She nodded. ‘Where do you intend to start?” she 
asked. 

“It would be distinctly unprofessional for me to tell 
you,” I said, ‘‘so perhaps I'll tell you while we’re trying 
to force down a chop or a salad in yon hostelry.” 
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“Good. I’m hungry,” she announced. I like a wo- 
man to admit that she’s hungry. It puts her more ona 
plane of equality with you than almost anything else. 
The reason for this is obvious, but I shall not continue 
on that line of thought, because you can probably think 
it out for yourself as well as I can... at least. 

The luncheon was very pleasant, and we steered 
away from the subject that was uppermost in both our 
minds during most of the meal. ‘Towards the end, 
however, she broached the subject again. 

“Just how did you say you intended to start?” she 
asked. 

“I didn’t say ... as you know very well,” I 
countered. “I think you can guess, though, as well as 
[” 

“Well, if I was trying to run down a clue on this 
case,” she said, a little slowly, “I think I would try to 
discover the whereabouts of the man with the ban- 
daged hand. I know that’s pretty far-fetched, but so 
is everything else connected with the matter. Don’t 
you think so?” 

“So far it is elementary, Miss Sargent, ” I smiled. 
‘And you would go about locating this mysterious in- 
dividual in just what fashion—? Leaving out,” I 
hastened to add, ‘‘the obvious place, that is, the door- 
way in which we saw him loitering, because you must 
remember that he probably has no connection with that 
particular address. Having inquired at that house, let 
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us say, and found no trace, just how would you do it?” 

“Well, you needn’t be sarcastic about it,” she re- 
turned. “I’m not a detective, am I? I suppose you 
have ways of locating a man that I wouldn’t know . . . 
if you haven’t, what’s the use of being a detective?” 

“Sorry,” I said, smiling. “I wasn’t sarcastic, but 
I beg your pardon. What I meant to say is that there 
is no such thing as a divining rod for finding missing 
persons ... especially if they’re entirely unknown 
to you. Ordinarily, I would say that I would never 
see this man again unless I happened to come across 
him by the merest accident.” 

“Of course, you’re taking it for granted that you'll 
have no success in the first place you look. Now 
[_ 

“No, I’m not, Miss Sargent. But you have to look 
ahead. As a matter of fact I fully expect to turn up 
something worth while at the first place I look. Un- 
less we always had that hope in this business, we'd lose 
heart before we ever started. I’m taking nothing for 
granted.” 

“Will you let me know if you find anything?’ she 
asked. “I’m frightfully interested.” 

“I should think you would be,” I said. “I have your 
phone number—I’ll give you a ring. Or perhaps call 
in on you.” 

“Thanks. Mother is dreadfully frightened about 
the whole affair. She thinks we ought to go away for 
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a vacation for a month or two—far away, where we'll 
be out of the reach of this—this—ah—monster.”’ 

“Do you think you ought to go?” I asked, feeling 
that I could not greet with any particular enthusiasm 
any plan that carried her very far from New York. 
To my relief she shook her head. 

“To tell you the truth, no,” she said quite frankly. 
“‘For two reasons.” 

‘“‘What are they?” I asked, interested. 

“Well, the first one is obvious, I think,’’ she said 
slowly, a thoughtful gleam coming into her clear eyes. 
“Tt’s just this: How does anyone know that I can get 
away fromthis ... ah... danger by going away. 
The limitations of matter seem to be of no account to 
him, so how can you tell that the limitations of space 
mean any more to a man with such a strange power?” 

I nodded. ‘‘Exactly. Personally, I feel that the way 
to put an end to it is not by going far away, but, on the 
contrary, getting as close as possible, if you know what 
I mean.” 

“That’s just it,” she said. ‘My second reason for 
not going away is exactly that. I feel that you will only 
have a chance to apprehend him if I am here, because 
it seems to me that he is particularly interested in me, 
and if I go away . . .” she was silent for a moment. 
“Don’t you see?” she smiled on me at length, a brave 
smile that made me a little dizzy. 

‘That’s correct,” I said. ‘By being on the spot, 
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we hold you out as a sort of—ah—” I hesitated. 

“__hait,” she finished for me without a quiver. 
“Quite right, that’s just what I would be—a bait. Of 
course, you know what usually happens to bait—it is 
eaten,” she finished. 

“TI know,” I said. “That is one reason why I am 
not at all sure that your mother is not correct, and 
that you ought not to go away.” 

“Not at all,” she scoffed. ‘Certainly nothing can 
happen to me—it would defeat my Unknown Ad- 
mirer’s—” she smiled— “purpose, wouldn’t it? And 
anyway, I feel that since, in a way, I am responsible for 
all this that I ought to stay around and see it through. 
It’s the least I could do, in the circumstances.” 

“You mustn’t feel that you’re responsible,” I told 
her gently. “It is in no way your fault, and you could 
not be held accountable in the wildest reckoning for the 
actions of someone who must be a dangerous madman.” 

We left the topic then and discoursed on pleasanter 
matters. Just before we parted, she to return home 
and rest and I to see what I could unearth on the case 
that was so engaging, I gave her my address and 
telephone number, which she carefully copied down in 
her address book. 

“Tf you hear from him again . . . or if anything 
at all turns up that you think would be of interest to 
me in this matter,” I said, “please do not hesitate to 
call me up.” 
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“T’ll do that,” she said. ‘And now ” 

She gave me her hand. I said, ““And remember, if 
you need me for anything at all—no matter what ‘the 
time of the day or night, call me on the phone and 
if I’m home I'll run over instantly. I have an exten- 
sion at my bedside e 

“Thanks,” she said. “I hope, it won’t be necessary, 
Mr. Muirhead, but you are very kind.” 
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N my way back to the house where we had seen 
the man with the bandaged hand loitering I 
passed the Grand Theatre, and was hailed by 
the doorman, with whom I had made friends. Donovan 
was a man of about seventy years, and he had been 
doorman at the Grand Theatre for forty years. Be- 
fore that he had been mechanician there from the 
time it was built, about ten years before. He had 
injured his left hand in an accident on the stage. Infec 
tion had set in, and the arm had been amputated at the 
elbow, rendering him unfit for his own profession. The 
owner, Ambrose Benedict, had made it up to him by 
giving him the job of doorman, and there he had stayed 
through successive decades and managements, a privi- 
leged character whose job was good for life, an inti- 
mate of the great and the almost great. Plays had 
come and gone, stars had come and gone, but Donovan 
was a fixture, and was known to the whole world of the 
theater. 

“Any news, Mr. Muirhead?” he asked, making room 
for me by pushing out a camp stool that stood at his 
elbow. I sat down for a moment. 
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“Not that I know of,’ I returned. ‘How are 
things going here?” 

He was slow in answering, first disposing of an 
enormous accumulation of tobacco juice that he pro- 
jected with amazing accuracy to a small pile of sand 
some seven or eight feet away, on the other side of 
the theater alley. 

“Well, I wouldn’t be saying it was news,” he said 
finally, ‘and then again, neither would I be saying it 
wasn’t news. Do you get me?” 

The question, of course, required no answer, and I 
made none. I had spoken to Donovan quite often be- 
fore and had discovered that the way to hold a con- 
versation with him was not to interrupt him too much. 
He had something on his mind . . . that was evident 
even to me. 

‘You see, it’s probably nothing that would interest 
you, but being an officer of the law, as it were .. .” 
he was not trying to be sarcastic, “being an officer of 
the law, I thought perhaps that you might like to 
know something about this bird, Mr. Muirhead,” he 
finished significantly. 

I looked at him in inquiry. ‘‘What bird?” I in- 
quired. 

“This here one that I seen around the theater this 
morning,” he replied. 

“Where?” I asked. “And what makes you think 
that he might be of interest to me?” 
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“Well, I dunno. Just an idea, I guess. You see, I 
saw him back stage, first . . . where he didn’t have 
no business to be, and he looked kinda funny to me, so 
I said " 

“Wait a minute, Donovan,” I broke in. ‘Wa-a-ait 
a minute. Now try to tell me this connectedly. How 
did you come to see him, what was he doing, 
and ?” 

“If you didn’t keep interrupting me,” he said, “I 
might have a chanct to tell you. Now, do you want to 
hear this, or don’t you?” 

I assured him that I did, and that I would be a good 
boy from then on. Slightly mollified, he commenced 
again. 

“Well, you see, it was this way. When I rung in this 
morning on the job, at about a quarter of ‘eight, I went 
back stage to hang up my coat”— Donovan always 
sat in his shirt sleeves—‘‘and of course I wasn’t 
looking for no one there, because there ain’t no one 
supposed to be there. But just as I was finishing hang- 
ing up my coat, I turns around, and there, in back of 
the stage, next to that old forest set that’s always 
laying around in the wings, I seen him. 

“Tt was kinda dark, so I couldn’t see him none too 
well, but well enough. It looked sorta funny to me, 
having someone there at that time, and I knew he 
couldn’t be up to no good. I had come in kinda soft, 
myself, so I guess he hadn’t heard me. Anyway, Just 
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when I turned around, he saw me and he sorta started, 
what with not expecting no one, I guess, and all. 

“So I calls out to him, ‘Hey, you, whatcha doing 
there?’ and starts to walk in his direction, but he don’t 
wait for me, see? . . . he sort of fades away pretty 
quick in the direction of the wings and dressing rooms 
on the left, there. Well, there wasn’t no way out on 
that side, so I goes in after him, me not feeling as old 
as I look, and being within my rights, anyway.” 

“Well, what did he want?” I asked. 

Donovan looked at me for an instant without reply- 
ing, and relieved himself of more tobacco juice than 
could possibly have accumulated in such a short time. 

‘““That’s the funny part of it,” he said. ‘When I 
got there he was gone, and I couldn’t find no trace of 
him. What do you think of that?” 

‘You say there was no other entrance or exit there?” 
I asked. 

He shook his head. ‘No way out except back past 
me—or unless he climbed out into the orchestra over 
the row of boxes there. Of course, it don’t mean noth- 
ing, maybe, but I thought maybe you’d want to know 
about it.” 

“Have you any idea how he might have got out?” I 
asked. 

“No... the only way was as I just told you. 
There was another way years ago... but that’s 
gone, I guess.” 
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“Did you manage to see what he looked like?” I 
asked, a vague idea forming in my mind. 

“Tt was sorta dark, you know,” he said, “but I 
think I got a pretty good look at him. He was very 
large, with a dark slouch hat on, bushy eyebrows, and 
the wildest eyes you ever saw . . . give you a kind of 
a funny feeling, you know.” 

“Was that all you noticed?” I asked. There was 
just one more point in the identification that I wanted 
to know. 

“T think so,” he said. ‘No, wait a minute, I nearly 
forgot. He had a bandage on his hand.” 

‘Which hand?” I asked. 

“The right hand, I should say,” replied Donovan. 
“Does that mean anything to you?” 

“T’ll say it does,” I said. Here was evidently the 
same man whom we had noticed on the street. If this 
was so, perhaps my work would be a little simplified, 
for once I knew the appearance of what I was looking 
for, I would be able to go ahead with my researches. 
So far the thing that had blocked me more than any- 
thing else was the very vagueness of the case—whom 
to suspect, whom to look for... 

“You say he disappeared there?” I asked again. 
“Couldn’t you tell just where?” 

He shook his head. “He disappeared like a lepre- 
chaun . . .. One minute he was there, and the next 
he was gone . . . and that’s all there was to it.” 
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‘“Let’s go back stage where I can take a look at 
the place,” I said. 

He nodded assent, and raised himself heavily. ‘‘All 
right, but you won't find nothing there,” he said. “It 
was just like I’m telling you . . . there ain’t no place 
to disappear to on that side. I thought it was funny, 
but I couldn’t make head or tail of it.” 

Neither could I, but I kept my own counsel and as- 
sumed that quiet air of knowing everything which is 
so much in favor with detectives. 

Back stage I got practically no satisfaction. I ex- 
amined the scene thoroughly, but was as much at sea 
as Donovan, who walked with me gloomily and with 
an air of knowing that nothing would come of it. 
That side of the stage was taken up with old sets lean- 
ing against the very back, and further down a row of 
dressing rooms, including the one that had been oc- 
cupied by Betty Sargent and which would forever hold 
a place apart in my mind among dressing rooms. An 
idea struck me. 

“Did you look in the dressing rooms?” I asked. 
‘Perhaps he went into one of them?” 

Donovan shook his head. ‘‘No chance. Look— 
every one of them is locked from the outside with a 
padlock. I got the keys to them—” he displayed a 
heavy bunch of keys that hung from his belt. 

“T looked at the dressing rooms the first thing, be- 
cause I thought of the same thing—but they was all 
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locked from the outside, just as they are now. No, he 
didn’t get out that way.” 

“Well, if he didn’t get out that way—and if you 
didn’t see him climbing over the proscenium box, I 
don’t see how he could have managed it, do you?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘That’s just what I was telling 
you, wasn’t it?” 

I searched the stage again, but could turn over no 
clue. “I don’t see just how...” I began, and then 
something that Donovan had said before entered my 
mind. I had made an unconscious mental note of it 
at the time, but had gone on to something of more im- 
portance, and it had been momentarily pushed into the 
background. I looked at him inquiringly. 

‘‘What did you mean just now, Donovan, when you 
said that there was another way out years ago?” I 
asked. 

He looked at me shrewdly. ‘Oh, I dunno,” he said. 
‘Just gossip, I guess. I ain’t sure there ever was any- 
thing in it . . . but you never can tell, of course. . . 
not if you knew Ambrose Benedict . . . and I certain- 
ly knew him.” 

“Just what was this—ah—gossip?” I persisted. 
‘You might as well tell me—you never know what’s of 
value and what isn’t, in a case of this kind,” I said. 

‘‘That’s right,” he assented. “I’ve seen some funny 
things in my time. Well, it’s this way—y’understand, 
I ain’t saying it’s true, because none of us ever really 
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found that it was, but it used to sound as though there 
was something in it. You know Ambrose Benedict 
built this theater, don’t you? He built it for Con- 
stance Daly. That’s all before your time, so you 
wouldn’t know none of the dirt about it, but this here 
Constance Daly ...and Ambrose Benedict... 
they was gone on each other . . . do you get me?” 
He looked at me keenly. I nodded. 

‘You mean that they were more than gone on each 
other,” I said. “Don’t you? That they were 7 

He nodded. “Yes, I see that you get me. Yes, 
they were. Every one knew it, of course. You can’t 
keep such a thing secret in the theatrical business—and 
I guess they didn’t care who knew it, anyway. 

“Well, it’s this way: he disposed of another stream 
of tobacco juice. ‘He built this here theater for her 

. and at the same time he built that swell house 
right behind it. . . he owned the whole lot, you know, 
from this street to the next. Well, he built this house 
—it was swell then, I’ll say—and he lived in it.” 

“T don’t see just how that “ 

“Now, take your time, young feller,’ said Donovan. 
“Who's telling this? The point was this: Benedict 
used to appear every once in a while in the theater, and 
there wasn’t no one who had seen him come in. Get 
me? He'd just sorta pop up, when you was least ex- 
pecting him. No one ever asked him how he did it, of 
course, because if you ever knew Ambrose Benedict you 
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would know that he wasn’t the kind that you ever asked 
questions. 

“But anyway, everybody got the theory that there 
was a secret passage between the theater and his house. 
In fact, it was what you would call common knowledge, 
though I never knew anyone who had seen the passage. 
Everyone always said that Constance Daly used to use 
this passage when she went to see him—but, of course, 
no one ever saw her do it.” 

‘“‘What dressing room did Miss Daly use?” I asked. 

“That one there,” he pointed to Betty Sargent’s 
room. ‘‘That used to be the star dressing room 
then.” 

“Tf there was a secret entrance, do you think it 
might have been into the dressing room itself?” I 
asked tentatively. ‘Since no one ever saw it ' 

“Yes, that’s about the way we figured it out,” he 
nodded. “It would have been just right, that. way. 
But I never was able to locate it. I’ve been over that 
dressing room a thousand times if I’ve been over it 
once—not in recent years, of course, because we've 
-given that up for thirty-five or forty years now, and 
no one remembers the thing—but I never was able to 
turn up a thing. Neither was anyone else. If it’s 
there it'll take a better man than I am to find it.” 

I was silent for a moment, and then a thought 
struck me. 

‘“‘Where is this house that used to belong to Bene- 
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dict?” I asked. ‘Is that the one directly behind the 
theater, on the next street there?” I pointed. 

He nodded. ‘Yes. Right over there.” 

“Do you know the number ?”’ 

“Do I? Will I ever forget it? Many’s the message 
I delivered there to Ambrose Benedict in the old days. 
The number is one hundred thirty five.” 

I had something definite to go on at last. It was the 
number of the house in front of which we had seen 
the man with the bandaged hand. 
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VENTS seemed to be shaping themselves so that 
I had something to go on at last; something 
with at least the appearance, if not the substance, 
of definiteness. Conjectures raced fast through my 
head, some of them wild, and some of them appearing 
reasonable, considering the fact that nothing connected 
with this case really seemed reasonable. 
“This Constance Daly,” I asked tentatively, looking 
at Donovan for confirmation, ‘“‘she’s dead, isn’t she?” 
He looked at me with disgust. ‘‘Dead! Of course 
she’s dead—been dead for forty years. Don’t you 
know anything about the history of the New York 
stage? Say—that baby could act! I’ll tell the world she 
could. You don’t see no such acting nowadays. Why, 
she used to weep real tears—real tears, I tell you— 
none of them there glycerin tears what they think is 
acting nowadays. Acting! Why, if she was dead for 
a million years she’d probably be a better actress than 
any of them graduates of dramatic schools you see 
around here nowadays. But you wouldn’t know any- 
thing about that, of course. Yes, she’s dead. Died 
five years after the theater was built for her. What 
did you want to know that for?” 
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I hesitated. “I don’t know, exactly, Donovan. You 
see, about that private passage, the chances are that 
after she died Benedict would have walled it up, I 
should say . . . wouldn’t you?” 

“Well, I dunno about that,” he replied slowly. 
“We all thought he did, because he never used to ap- 
pear around the stage so sudden-like as before... 
after that. But then, he didn’t take much interest in 
the theater after poor Constance died, until about ten 
years later, or so, when he got very—er—intimate I 
think’s the word—intimate with Cecily Canson. You 
remember‘her, don’t you?” 

I shook my head. ‘“No—wait, I think I heard her 
name a day or two ago, come to think of it—now, who 
was she .. .?” I racked my mind, but before I had a 
chance to establish the connection Donovan, impatient 
with my ignorance, broke in and refreshed my memory. 

“It was a big case—but before your time. But about 
thirty years ago Cecily Canson shot and killed Ambrose 
Benedict right here on the stage of the Grand Theatre 
—and then killed herself before anyone could get to 
her and take away the gun. That pretty near ended 
the Grand Theatre for a while, and when people had 
forgotten it, a few years after, and the theater was in 
general use once more, very few people remembered 
about the history of the place. You see the theatrical 
business is mostly made up of young folks, and they 
don’t know anything that happened before the season 
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before last, when Jake or Lee first promised to give 
them a decent part and didn’t. There’s a few old- 
timers around, like me, who remembers them old 
things, but mostly no one thinks of them any more.” 

I nodded. I remembered now that it was an old 
timer in the company last night who had mentioned 
the thing, and who had been properly shouted down 
by Ike Humbert. 

“They say that the ghost of poor Benedict—” he 
began. 

“Yes, I know,” [ interrupted. “I’ve heard that one, 
too. Did you ever see it?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘Can’t say I have—and I’ve 
been around this theater more than anyone else. But 
you never know, of course. Even so, I don’t sée why 
the ghost of Cicely Canson, or even of dear old Con- 
stance Daly, hasn’t got just as much right to hang 
around here as that of Benedict.” 

I agreed with this. ‘Well, we won’t worry about 
them, right now,” I said. ‘‘What I’m interested in is 
just how your visitor got away without your seeing 
him. That’s something that'll take more explanation 
than just ghosts, I think—which one doesn’t try to ex- 
plain, even if he believes in them. Now, point out to 
me again just the direction he took when you lost sight 
of him.” 

“Right there,” he pointed, “I just told you. Be- 
hind that set leanin’ against the side wall.” 
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“That's the direction of the dressing rooms, too,” I 
sald reflectively. 

He nodded. “It is—but he could not have got into 
any of them, as I was tellin’ you before, because why, 
because they’re all locked from the outside, and I have 
the key right here. And even if he had a duplicate key, 
he could not have got in and then locked the door from 
the outside—and they were all locked when I got 


there.” 
“If that’s so,” I said, “the thing to do, it seems to 


” 


me, would be to 

‘What d’you mean, ‘if that’s so’? he demanded 
testily. “I just told you it’s so.” 

‘“Didn’t mean anything, Donovan,” I apologized. 
“I was just thinking aloud—a very bad habit, because 
it necessitates explanations, generally.” 

“T ain’t in favor of too much thinkin’,”’ announced 
Donovan, mollified by my apology. “It generally gets 
you into trouble of some kind—and besides, it’s against 
Nature. If God intended you to have the answer to 
these things you’re trying to think out, He would have 
given it to you without your having to go through the 
trouble of thinkin’ about them.” 

I agreed with him. “You're right, Donovan,” | 
said. ‘But my orders from the Chief are to find the 
murderer of Augustin Arnold, so it’s not so much a 
question of thinking as it is a question of getting on the 
right track. What I was going to say was that there 
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is evidently an exit around here somewhere, and.if I 
find it, the akcemnAnOn might be of more value than 
you might suspect.” 

“I don’t think you’re going to find it at this ca : 
persisted Donovan. “If you find it at all, you'll have 
to locate it at the other end, I think.” 

“That’s an idea,” I said. “I don’t suppose anyone 
ever looked at the other end of it " 

He shook his head. ‘You couldn’t,’”’ he said, “‘be- 
cause Benedict owned the house until he died, and you 
couldn’t get in to do it, of course—even if you was in- 
terested enough to do that—and after he died no one 
thought much about it, I guess. It wouldn’t have did 
no one no good if they had found it, anyway. Just 
curiosity—and time passes so quick that there wasn’t 
even no one that was curious.” 

‘Who owns the house now?” I asked. 

“‘Benedict’s? I dunno—the estate, I think. There’s 
a niece, or something. Never see her—she owns the 
theater, too, you know. Handled by her agent, never 
appears here personally. I used to know her when she 
was a kid—nice little kid—used to run into the theater 
sometimes with her nurse. Must be getting on in 
years, now.” 

“‘She doesn’t live in the house now, does she?” I 
asked. 

“Live in the house? Certainly not—she never did. 
The old place ain’t what it used to be—it’s leased to 
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a woman who runs a rooming house there. Just think 
of that!’’ he demanded. “The house of Ambrose 
Benedict!” 

I clucked my tongue against my palate in the ap- 
proved sound of sympathy and agreement, though I 
could not feel the matter as keenly as the veteran 
doorkeeper seemed to. 

“Well, I’m going to sit outside, Mr. Muirhead,” 
announced Donovan. “If you’re going to look 
around here, I guess you won’t need none of my help.” 

“Go ahead,” I said. “I'll call you if I need you.” 

He grunted and walked across the stage in the di- 
rection of the alley. I preferred to be alone in my 
researches, so was glad that he was leaving me. A 
sudden idea struck me, however, before he had quite 
got out of earshot, and I called him back immediately. 

“Oh, Donovan!” I shouted. 

He turned with a grunt of inquiry. 

‘You'd better open the door of that dressing room 
there,” I said, pointing in the direction of Betty Sar- 
gent’s dressing room. “I think I'll give that the once- 
over too.” 

He returned and opened the door without a word, 
detaching the key from his key ring. 

He handed me the key, after he had opened the door. 

“T’ll lock it—and return the key to you when I’m 
finished with it,” I said. 

He nodded, grunted a parting greeting, and went 
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to his post outside where he could send his tobacco 
juice gleaming across the alley in the sunlight of a 
New York afternoon. 

I turned from him, and entered the dressing room 
that had been Betty Sargent’s and had been Constance 
Daly’s long before her—the first and the last of a 
long line of actresses who had occupied the room. 
What presences peopled the space marked off by the 
four walls of this room one could only feel emotionally 
and sentimentally—if he had the capacity to thrill to a 
suggestion of what had gone before. 

As I entered the room a curious thing occurred to 
me. 
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ly and changed things so completely that I was 
not able to analyze it until some little time 
afterward. 

I seemed to trip over something—an obstruction on 
the rug, or the rung of a chair, or something else not 
identified—and fell headlong and with force, striking 
my head, in my desperate struggle to regain my bal- 
ance, against the corner of the dressing table. 

Suddenly everything was sunshine, and I was rest- 
ing in green fields spotted with yellow daisies. There 
was the scent of early mimosa in the air, an orchestra 
was playing Siegmund’s love song from Walkiiere, all 
the world was as peaceful as though there was no- 
body in it but Adam—which was I—lying in the 
midst of the first garden at Eden. A peaceful scene, 
pastoral and quiet, though I am not able to explain 
how the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Stokowski, came to be there—yet no: 
body else could play Walkiiere like that, I was certain. 
It is possible that the admirers of Toscanini may dis- 
pute this. 

And then I awoke, and there was a dull pain in my 
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head, and I could not see. I opened my eyes, and all 
was dark around me, and little blue and green and 
gold lights played before my sightless eyeballs, as some- 
times happens when you have a-headache. I thought I 
had gone blind, and raised my hand to my eyes in a 
sudden panic. 

Or rather, to be perfectly exact, I tried to raise my 
hand, but could not. Both my hands were fastened 
behind my back—and I could feel that they were se- 
cured with handcuffs! 

I cursed impotently, and now, that I was getting a 
little more aware of my situation, I could feel that I 
was not blind, but that there was a bandage over my 
eyes. Around my ankles, as I discovered when I tried 
to arise, was also a pair of irons. 

I vainly tried to reason out how it had happened, 
but the pain in my head was terrific, and the colored 
lights in front of my eyes were so distracting and 
annoying that it was impossible to think coherently. 
For a moment I was seized with a panic, and struggled 
desperately to free myself from the handcuffs, and to 
get the bandage off my eyes, but a moment or two 
of breath-taking and panicky endeavor swung me back 
to my reasoning senses once more, and out of breath 
and breathing heavily, I lay still once more, inert and 
hardly thinking. 

That I was in the hands of the man who had mur- 
dered Augustin Arnold and who pursued Betty Sargent 
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I could scarcely doubt, even in the incoherent state of 
my mind. A madman without pity or reason, I knew 
—and if my surmise was correct it would go badly 
with me, now that I was so helpless and disarmed. 

What a fool I had been, not to-have been more care- 
full I cursed my stupidity aloud, and cursed once more 
at the splitting pain that was shooting through my tor- 
tured brain. For some time—I do not know exactly 
how long—I must have lain there in a semi-conscious 
state—breathing, being aware of existence, but careless 
of it—not thinking, because that takes an effort of the 
mind which, with the terrific pain in my head, I was not 
able to give. Primitive thoughts, ideas from the dawn 
of the race, arose in my mind through no efforts of my 
own, for once the conscious is suppressed, the subcon- 
scious steps in and plays uninterruptedly in a fantastic 
imitation of thought. It was like a dream which you 
decide to remember upon awakening, but the memory 
of which leaves you almost immediately. 

Finally, it must have been a few moments later but it 
seemed like endless time, the pain in my head subsided, 
and I regained full consciousness. 

I became at once highly alarmed at my situation. 
Where was I? I could feel that I was lying on a stone | 
floor, a floor of uneven stones that were damp and 
cold. Something ran across my chained legs swiftly 
and I could hear the soft swish of small feet scamper- 
ing away. A rat! My blood was chilled. If the band- 
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age was only off my eyes, and I could see—though I 
doubted whether, even with the bandage off, I would be 
able to see much more than I‘could now. ‘For the 
place felt like some underground passage, some sub- 
terranean tunnel that has not known human breath for 
ages. 

Again a rat ran across my body, touched my bound 
hand with his sleek, cold skin, and my flesh involun- 
tarily drew back at the touch. I was helpless, at the 
mercy even of the rats . . . the sport of an unscrupu- 
lous and merciless man who would not hesitate at mur- 
der, as I knew, and would probably be overjoyed to be 
able to practice the most fiendish tortures on me, tor- 
tures that would make the release of death a glad and 
welcome event. 

Again I cursed my stupidity for so carelessly walking 
into what must have been a trap. I had known this 
“Unknown Admirer” would try to get me into his 
power, and I had taken no steps to prevent it. I had 
been stupid, to say the least, and I deserved what I 
was surely to receive from the hands of Fate personi- 
fied in this implacable and invisible enemy. 

But though I deserved it, it did not make it any the 
easier to bear, and I groaned aloud when I thought of 
my plight and my carelessness. If only my hands and 
feet were free I felt that I could cope with almost any- 
thing. But I was bound and powerless, at the mercy of 
whatever punishment a mad mind could devise and mete 
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out .. for that my unknown opponent was mad, 1 
did not doubt. No one but a madman would have 
done what he had done . . . that was certain. 

“What a foollam .... what a fool!” I groaned 
aloud. 

“T must agree with that, I am afraid, my young 
friend,” came the smooth, calm accents of somebody. 
There was a quiet chuckle that could not conceal the 
speaker's abnormal joy at the prospect of a victim. 
But my blood ran almost normal again, and my brain 
began to function, for here was something I could 
understand.. This was a voice—a human voice. And 
where there was a human voice there must be a human 
body. Thus I reasoned swiftly, feeling master of my- 
self once more, though I was trussed up hopelessly and 
my head still ached a little. 

‘Who are you?” I asked, quite calmly. 

The answer came slowly, like the speech of a man 
who measures his words, rolling each one around in his 
mouth to savor its taste. 

“T am he whom you will never see,” he said. ‘You 
have heard from me, and you would have done well to 
heed my warning . . . but, as you say, what a fool 
you are! You will be sorry for your foolishness.” 

“IT am sorry now,” I replied quietly. 

His voice was peculiar, and I knew I would always 
be able to identify it again, if I was ever given the 
chance. There was a smooth quality to it, as though 
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the man could have been a singer, had he taken the 
trouble. It was almost a trained, effortless voice, deep 
and heavy as velvet. It contained the shade of a 
foreign accent—German, I thought. Not a distinct ac- 
cent, the unmistakable mixing of “‘t” and “d’’ so com- 
mon to the German race and the comic supplements, 
but a faint trace that you would have to listen for twice 
before you could catch, and that couldn’t possibly be 
put down on paper. Otherwise, except for an occa- 
sional cliché or two which served to identify him with 
the one who had written the warning notes, his Eng- 
lish was faultless, if unoriginal. However, I do not 
demand originality in the English of a murderer .. . 
especially when there is originality in his commission 
of the murder. 

“If I hadn’t been foolish enough to trip over noth- 
ing, and strike my head on the corner of the dress- 
ing table,” I went on, “you would not have had such 
an easy time of it.” It was my hurt pride that was 
speaking. 

He laughed shortly, grimly. ‘‘Ah, you believe that, 
do you? It shows how foolish you really are, my 
friend. You did not trip over nothing—lI tripped 
you.” 

There was a short silence between us, he some- 
where in this subterranean vault, and I, secured, blind- 
folded, and lying helpless on the cold stones. So that 
had been how it had been! He had tripped me. Of 
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course—why hadn’t I thought of that? I tried to 
locate his voice, and addressed him again in the hope 
of being able to get his direction, but it was useless, 
for while his voice seemed to come from somewhere 
above me, which, indeed it would have had to do, as 
I was lying down, yet it seemed to have no particular 
direction and just as soon as I located it in front of 
me it came again from the side, or from behind. That 
he was with me was all that I was finally sure of. 
Nothing else. Where this place was I had no concep- 
tion, but there was in my mind a vague remembrance of 
having been taken down a flight of stairs. This must 
have happened while I was unconscious, yet my mind 
retained a trace of the happening. Whether it was 
really so I could not be certain, of course, and it 
might have been simply the wanderings of a mind re- 
leased into unconsciousness by a blow on the head. 

“Yet even so,” I argued, “if I had not struck my 
head on the dressing table and got knocked out you 
would have found that I was not as easy to handle as 
poor Augustin Arnold , 

“I am sorry to disillusion you, but you did not 
strike your head on the dressing table. It is a small 
thing, but I want you to realize that I never take 
chances. To hope that you would accidentally strike 
your head on something and be knocked out would 
have been leaving too much to chance.” 

“You mean that you——” 
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“Exactly,” came his slightly mocking voice. “It 
was not the dressing table that knocked you uncon- 
scious. That was a blow from me—or rather, from 
something I had provided for the purpose. As for 
Augustin Arnold, you must not be too sure that you 
won't join him in the near future . . . that depends 
upon you. I could slay you right now as easily as I 
slew him.” 

You see, there was his use of the verb “‘slay’’, just 
as it is used in newspaper headlines. I had noticed 
this newspaper use of words in his notes of warning 

‘—he was evidently a man who read the sensational 
papers and had unconsciously adopted their phrase- 
ology into his vocabulary. 

“In fact,” his voice went on, “suppose I did this to 
you...” 

I felt iron fingers at my throat, tightening, tighten- 
ing, shutting out my breath and my life. Before my 
eyes appeared a sudden bursting of light, constella- 
tions, fireworks, rockets . . . and I could feel that my 
eyes were popping out of my head, and my tongue was 
hanging out in a gasping struggle for the breath that 
I might never receive again. 

I wriggled this way and that, my struggles getting 
fainter and fainter, and as everything was becoming 
finally black before me and around me and within 
me, I could hear the dry quiet laughter in this quiet 


place, over my head. 
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At that instant the hands were removed from my 
throat and I slowly began to return to the world of 
those who lived. Faintly his calm, quiet voice came 
to my ears. 

“You see,” he was saying, “I could have done that 
to you while you were unconscious . . . or just now 

. or any other time I cared to. And you would 
no longer have troubled me.” 

I spoke with a dry voice, and the words were an 
effort after the recent contraction of my throat, yet 
I spoke, for I sensed that the only way to escape from 
this man, the only way to command his respect, was to 
present a bold front, a semblance of being unafraid no 
matter what the danger. 

‘Why didn’t you?” I asked. 

“Why, I don’t know exactly,” he replied. “T still 
may. I did it because I have a natural objection to 
taking human life. Because - 

“You! A natural objection to taking human life!” 
I interrupted. “You can say that to me ‘ 

“Yes, I have,” he went on. “If you don’t believe 
that, well and good, it doesn’t matter. I had to take 
the life of: Augustin Arnold for’more reasons than one. 
I was offered no alternative. I found it necessary to 
make an example in the hope that it would never again 
be necessary when you, and other fools like you, 
realized that I could do anything I wished with you 
with absolutely no fear of detection. But, although 
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I have this aversion to taking human life, I will do it 
if it is necessary. I wil kill everyone who stands in 
my way, ruthlessly and without a second thought.” 

“Do I stand in your way?” I asked. 

“T haven’t killed you because I have come to the 
conclusion that, as a reasoning creature, you might be 
willing to save your life by doing as I request. Of 
course, if you don’t .. . ” he laughed again. 

“But I trust you won’t put me to that necessity. 
You will find it indispensable to your welfare not to 
clash with me.” Again the newspaper headline 
word. 

“And if I don’t?” I asked. 

“Ah, but you will,” he said suavely. ‘I cannot 
imagine you refusing my small request. Such a small 
request—surely it cannot mean much to you, my 
friend. I know you won’t refuse me . . . what a fool 
you would be!”’ 

“Just what is this small request?” I asked, though 
I knew perfectly well what it was going to be. 

‘Surely you know what I am going to ask of you,” he 
said. ‘‘A little personal favor .. .”’ he was silent. 

‘What is it?” I asked again, persisting. 

“Since you wish me to put it into words, I’ll do so,”’ 
he said pleasantly, his voice seeming to coming from 
immediately above me, and I could picture him bend- 
ing above my body, his terribly strong fingers coming 
closer and closer to my throat, creeping around it, half 
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inch by half inch, while all the time his inhumanly calm 
laughter cut the dank air above my head. 

“Tt is just this: You must cease your work on this 
case at once, giving me your promise not to tell any- 
one of anything you may have discovered and... 
this is most important . . . you must cease immediate- 
ly to see Miss Sargent on any pretext whatever, for 
any reason whatever. Do I make myself clear?” 

“Perfectly,” I said. ‘How modest you are in your 
demands. What makes you think I would consent to 
any such arrangement?” 

“T haven’t been giving it much thought. It is a 
matter of complete indifference to me whether you ac- 
cept it or reject it. But if you reject it....” he 
was silent significantly. 

“You will have your methods to enforce your 
wishes,” I finished for him. 

I could feel him bowing in a mock courtly manner 
above my body. “Yes, I have my methods. You are 
familiar with some of them—but'not with all. Though 
I don't wish to boast. You understand, of course, 
that I am being very moderate. I could put an end to 
you now, leave your body exactly where it is—I can 
assure you it would never be discovered here, and the 
rats would finish your bones off without too much 
delay—and everything would be, for me, as though 
you had never existed. Have you thought of that?” 

I certainly had. He went on. 
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“But as I say, Iam a moderate man, and think that 
we ought to be able to come to an agreement without 
the shedding of your blood.” 

“How do you know that I will do as I say—if I 
promise to do as you ask?” I put in, knowing the an- 
swer, of course, but merely sparring for time. 

“I hope I know a gentlemen when I see him, my 
friend,’ came the calm rebuke of the velvet voice. 
‘When you once give me your promise I have no fear 
of your not keeping it. And, then, of course, if it 
should happen that I am mistaken in your attitude to- 
ward the sacredness of your word of honor—I don’t 
say I will be mistaken, you understand, but just for the 
sake of argument, if I am—why, the situation as to 
your impending—ah—execution, let us call it, will not 
be altered, and I'll be able to carry it out without delay, 
and without your having any chance to prevent it. 
There is no use in your being foolish—you have no 
way of escaping me, and neither has anyone else whom 
I decide to put out of the way. The last few days 
should have taught you at least that, I should think.” 

We were silent for a few moments, while I weighed 
the matter as carefully as possible. The situation, so 
far as I was concerned, seemed to be impossible. Here 
I was, helpless, believing that my life would be snuffed 
out ruthlessly at any moment, and confronted with an 
alternative that was repugnant to every fiber in my 
body—an alternative that was rejected instantly by my 
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emotions, though my brain vainly reasoned that accep- 
tance of it was the only possible course. I did not know 
what to answer, and hoped only to be able to delay 
matters until I might be able to help myself more effec- 
tually than was at present possible. 

There was no help from outside sources to be ex- 
pected . . . that was obvious. This man, who could 
murder in the full view of the audience of a crowded 
theater . . . who could not even be seen . . . who 
could strike with the swiftness of a snake’s head... 
I would be a very simple and easy job for him here, 
in the solitude of this place, wherever it was. Still I 
asked another question, stalling for time. I could see 
he liked to talk . . . he liked the sound of his voice 
. . - he was playing God, and it gave him a delusion of 
grandeur that was balm to his mad soul. 

“Suppose I would rather die than do as you ask?” 
I asked. ‘Cannot you conceive of a man who values 
life less than honor?” 

“Certainly I can,” he came back. ‘But what good 
would your dying do—either to you or anyone else? 
The result, so far as I am concerned, would be just the 
same, would it not? You would be out of the case— 
and you would no longer see Miss Sargent . . . in 
whom, I am sure, you have more than a passing inter- 
est.” His voice, as he said this, became vicious and 
hard and bitter. The subject of Miss Sargent, at any 
rate, was not one on which it pleased him to be light 
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and rhetorical. It was for her that he killed. He went 
on again after a moment, and his voice was smooth and 
suave once more. 

“And as for honor,” he said, “I don’t see exactly 
where that comes in. Are you in honor bound to see 
Miss Sargent?” 

“T am in honor bound to carry out my oath as an 
officer of the law,” I said. “I am paid to follow a case 
through to its conclusion. I would bea traitor... I 
would have failed in my sworn duty if I gave up this 
case a minute before you were electrocuted for your 
crime—as you surely will be.” 

“Don’t be any more foolish than you can help,” he 
said, and I could see him smiling rather pityingly at 
me. ‘The detective doesn’t live who can discover me 
—and if, by some odd chance, it should happen that 
he did discover me, he wouldn’t live for more than a 
minute afterward. You have no way of combating or 
discovering me—I am quite out of your normal pro- 
cedure, I flatter myself.” 

‘You surely are,” I said, prolonging the discussion. 
““Would you tell me how you did it, if I promised to 
make no use of the knowledge?” I asked. ‘“That in- 
visible hand, for instance. . . .” 

He chuckled. ‘Many more beside yourself would 
like to know that, my friend. No, I will never tell 
you how that is done. The secret of that will die with 
me... and that will be a long time after your own 
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death, I think, unless you change your attitude to my 
demands at once. I have wasted too much time with 
you already. Now, you have your chance to answer, 
Muirhead ... will you, or won’t you?” 

I hesitated. What should I say to this madman? 
There seemed no way to escape. Above me I could 
picture those fingers of iron, waiting to shut off my 
life. 

I had my choice. That it was to be life or death I 
could not doubt, for this being would not stop at any- 
thing. What should I say to him? I had too much 
time to think, yet still I stalled for time, in the hope 
that something would come up to aid me. What that 
aid could consist of I had no ‘idea, but hope is ever 
youthful so long as the breath of life is in us. 

I put off the moment. 

“That’s a very important question to ask me to 
answer in such a hurry,” I said slowly. “You must 
give me time to think.” 

“You don’t need time,”’ came back his voice. ‘You 
have no choice, actually. You are mine to do with as 
I wish . . . and if I choose to give you life instead 
of death, you should be thankful. There can be no 
escape for you.” 

“Tf I admit that there can be no escape,” I said, 
persisting, “what can it matter to you whether you 
give me a few more minutes of life? After all, it 
is all the same to you.” 
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“T cannot wait for that,” he said. “I have to go 
out—I have something to do this afternoon that will 
keep me out until after dark.” 

“Well, give me until you come back, then,” I 
pleaded. ‘Surely it cannot matter to you. Even men 
who are condemned to death are given whatever they 
desire in their last moments. I want to think about 
this. It is not much to ask.” 

I could feel him pondering this, turning it over in 
his mind. I had guessed right in making my plea on 
the basis of the condemned man, for the newspapers 
always featured the fact that he was allowed what- 
ever he wanted to eat before the dreadful moment. 
This sort of a plea, I felt, would be of weight with 
a man who read the yellow papers in the same spirit 
that this man seemed to. That I had guessed right 
was confirmed a moment later. 

“Very well,” he said, relenting. “I will do as you 
ask. But I warn you that there can be no assistance 
for you here—if that’s what you’re hoping for. You 
will do as I tell you to, or you will die, and that’s all 
there is to it. I will return at nine o’clock for your 
answer—it is now about five.” 

Four hours of life! 

It was a respite, anyway, and I was duly thankful. © 
I could always save my life by acceding to his de- 
mands, but I was doubtful as to whether I cared to 
accept that alternative. This was not bravado on my 
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“Thanks,” I said. “I have four hours to think it 
over in—when you return I'll have your answer for 
you.” 

“Good. ‘And if you'll take the advice of a friend, 
you'll be careful that it is the right one. There will 
be no more extensions of time, no more delays. Do 
you understand me perfectly?’ His tone was more 
menacing now. 

“I understand you perfectly,” I replied. 

“Very well, then,” he said. “If your answer is 
not satisfactory, you will live until exactly one minute 
after nine o'clock. I leave you to the rats.” 

I heard the soft sound of his departing footsteps, 
and an instant later I knew that I was alone. 

Four hours of life! It was not much, to one in the 
flush of his youth and his love. For that I was in 
love I now did not doubt. 

I pictured the sweet and tender glance of Betty 
Sargent, and a pang as of death went through me 
that I might never more beholdit . . . that nevermore 
would her gaze rest on me to thrill my heart. I won- 
dered whether she would miss me. After all, our 
acquaintance had been so short, so light. . . . Not 
too short for me to have been mortally struck with 
love for her. As to her own feelings about me, I 
could not say, but I was egotistical enough to believe 
that she was not indifferent. Her words and her actions 
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indicated that to me, and even here, lying on the 
threshold of death, bound and blindfolded, I was 
shot through with joy to think that this was so. 

Never to see her again! 

Yet I could see her again, if I did as this fiend 
asked. Of course, one of his stipulations was that 
I should never see her again, but I considered that, 
even if I yielded to him, that as time went on things 
would happen so that I would be able honorably to go 
to her. Surely she would not have the shadow of this 
man on her life forever. Something would happen to 
remove him . . . of that I was sure. 

If I had thought that I actually would never see 
her again, I think that I would have asked this 
strangler to despatch me at once, and make an end to 
it. Life held nothing for me if it did not hold Betty 
Sargent. 

I seriously debated with myself as to whether it 
would not be well to pretend to accede to his requests, 
without any intention of keeping my promise, but I 
was forced to reject that way out, for several reasons. 
The first reason was that my unknown assailant had 
been correct in his assumption that I held my word of 
honor as a sacred thing. It was not a pose with me— 
it had been instilled in me in my youth, and had 
become a part of me. 

The second reason, and it was a powerful one, was 
the fact that nothing seemed to be hidden from this 
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strangely powerful man, and that if I broke my 
promise my lease of life would be short. He seemed 
to have the power to kill me whenever he wished . . . 
he could kill me while I slept, if he desired. I would 
just never wake up. I shuddered, and it seemed to 
me as though I would never be able to sleep peace- 
fully and easily again. 

What should I do? I was in as tight a place as 
ever man had been, I thought. There seemed no 
escape for me, no way out of a dilemma that was not 
even a dilemma, but an impasse. 

If only I could see, if only my hands and legs 
were unbound and unshackled, so that I could help 
myself. I turned over on my side, to see if I could 
feel whether I still had my revolver, which had been 
in a side pocket. 

No, it was no longer there. He had evidently 
taken the precaution to remove it. If only I could see! 

This bred in me the thought that perhaps I could, 
if I went about it right. I had four hours . . . much 
could be done in four hours, given the chance. 

I wriggled across the floor like a snake, trying to 
find some wall, or some piece of furniture that could 
aid me in my plan. I found no furniture, but in a 
few feet I did bring up against a wall—a stone wall, 
unevenly built, and sweating dampness. I wriggled 
across what I conceived to be the passage in which 
I was lying, in order to see how wide it was, and what 
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it composed.: I judged I had traversed six feet before 
I brought up against the opposite wall. 

It was a passage, then. That I believed. It came 
to me suddenly that I was lying in the secret passage 
that had connected the house of Ambrose Benedict 
with the Grand Theatre . . . the passage no one but 
Benedict and Constance Daly had ever seen or known. 
A rat ran across me, stopping for a moment to sniff 
at my face. My blood ran cold at the clammy touch 
of him, and the gooseflesh arose on my skin. Our 
fear of rats and snakes goes back to the dawn of the 
race. It is unreasoning and unknowing, having been 
born in the darkness of mankind. I knew the rat 
would do nothing to me while I was alive, and yet 
his presence frightened me almost more than the 
presence of imminent death. An unreasoning fear, 
yet one that could not be reasoned away. Finally he 
scampered off, presumably to tell his mates of the 
strange thing he had seen in the corridor. I breathed 
more easily, and addressed myself to my task. 

My task was the not very easy one of getting rid 
of my bandage. I was not exactly sure just what 
good that would do me, even if it was accomplished, 
for I knew I had no chance of getting free of the hand- 
cuffs, but at least I would be able to see, as soon as‘my 
eyes got accustomed to the darkness that I was sure 
reigned here, and that would be something. 

I rubbed my head against the clammy stone wall, 
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trying to work the bandage off in that fashion. The 
wall was rough, and I searched for an outjutting cor- 
ner that would be of assistance. I found such a stone 
finally, with an edge protruding out beyond the rest, 
and I worked my head back and forth on it, trying 
to dislodge the bandage. 

But, hampered as I was, it was of no use. The 
bandage was on very tight, and I could not budge it. 
For what seemed an hour I drew my head back and 
forth across the rough face of the rock, like a snake, 
in the hope that I could either dislodge the blindfold 
or fray it so with the friction that it would drop off. 

That was of no use, either, and exhausted by the 
effort I sank back to the floor and lay silent, recovering 
my strength. 

Time was passing swiftly, terribly swiftly, and I 
felt that the sands of my life were ebbing away. I 
had an emotion of helplessness, of impotent fear of 
the unknown, of death . . . for I think the man who 
has no fear of death is either weary of a life that 
has produced nothing but wretchedness for him, or he 
is an insensitive creature who cannot bring up in his 
mind the image of that which he does not understand 
and has never seen. I was young, healthy, rich, in 
love. . . . I had everything to live for, and I did not 
want to die. ... In fact, I was afraid to die. I am 
being perfectly frank. 

I did not want to die, and yet it seemed that I had 
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no alternative, for the alternative that the madman 
had offered me really did not count as such. I could 
not promise to desert my post and my duty, and still 
less could I promise never to see Betty Sargent again. 
I was afraid of death, ‘but I was still more afraid of 
life under the conditions of this insane being who 
held me in his power. 

Time was passing. I finally lost track of it entirely, 
and was utterly at sea as to how many more minutes 
of life I had left before the return of my executioner. 
I knew now how the condemned man feels in his cell, 
waiting for the footsteps of the guards who are to 
summon him to go with them to the little room from 
which he is never to emerge alive. 

I waited for his footsteps . . . for his voice, cool 
and suave and menacing . . . I waited for this sud- 
den and young death to take me in its arms and plunge 
me into permanent darkness and unknowingness. .. . 

Across my prostrate form the rats scampered, drew 
off to one side to consult about the strange intrusion, 
and scampered again. Man is a groundling who can 
get used to anything ... he takes on the color of 
his surroundings almost like a chameleon, and suits 
himself to whatever conditions of life he finds himself 
confronted with. It is this that accounts for the sur- 
vival of the race. I say this because I even became 
used to the rats running across my body, and finally 
paid almost no attention to them. A rat is a small 
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thing when death lurks behind a door which is soon 
to open. 

There had been prisoners in dungeons, I remem- 
bered, who had made friends with rats, and had 
taught them small tricks to while away the heavy, 
dragging moments. But the moments were not drag- 
ging with me... they were flying all too swiftly 
and too terribly. And I felt practically no desire to 
become friendly with a rat. 

I judged that he would be here any moment now. 
I did not know what time it was, having lost all track 
of the hours, of course, but I knew that hours had 
passed. He was due. He would return in a minute, 
perhaps, and he would ask me for my answer. And 
if it was not satisfactory his iron fingers would 
squeeze out the life from my body. In thought I 
could actually feel those fingers slipping around my 
throat . . . squeezing, squeezing ... and_ things 
before my eyes seemed to get even blacker than they 
had been. 

He would ask for my answer, and I had no more 
answer than I had had before . . . I was no nearer 
to a solution of my problem than I had been hours 
ago. My legs and arms were stiff from lying on 
the stone floor, and my body was chilled almost into 
numbness from its contact with the dampness and 


eternal cold of the stones. Finally I must have sunk 
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into a state in which I was semi-conscious, and hardly 
knew what was happening. 

Yet through this I had the grim heaviness of death 
hanging over me, the knowledge that it would come 
at any time, and that it was the only thing I could 
be certain of now. Wild thoughts pressed into my 
clouded brain... thoughts that made it appear 
simple for me to accept the madman’s terms, and 
save my life, but even in my vague state my mind 
rejected that. One had to play the game, whatever 
the outcome might be. And through my fevered 
mind a refrain rang, insistent as doom . . . death 
... death... death.... 

I was brought back to instant wakefulness by the 
feel of a human being bending over me. On the mo- 
ment I was awake again, in full possession of my 
senses. 

He had returned, and he was waiting for my 
answer. A cold steeliness went through me, such as 
I think many condemned men must feel when their 
moment finally comes. They have gone through their 
agony of anticipation, and nothing can be very bad 
after that. That is what had happened to me. He 
was returned to carry out his sentence, and I was 
able to bear it. I spoke. 

“You're on time, I see,” I said. 

“Sh-sh |”? 
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An electric thrill went through me that filled me 
with new life. It was the whisper of a woman. 

‘Don’t talk loud,” she said. 

“Who are you?” I whispered, ‘‘and what do you 
want?” 

“I am going to release you,” she said. “But we 
must hurry—he will soon be here ... in half an 
hour, I think.” 

“God bless you,’ I said, ‘‘whoever you are. 
Hurry.” 

“First you must promise me something,” she 
whispered back. ‘‘And be quick. He would kill me, 
if he found out what I am doing.” 

‘“‘What promise do you want from me?”’ I asked. 

“You must promise me that if I take off the hand- 
cuffs from your hands and legs, and lead you out, 
that you will permit the bandage to stay on your eyes 
for five minutes after I leave you. I cannot let you 
see where this place is. When he returns he will be 
mad with rage.” 

I thought quickly, and decided that I had nothing 
to lose and everything to gain by such a promise. 

“T promise,” I said, “but be quick.” 

“TI have his handcuff keys,” she said. ‘He left 
them when he went out. He thinks I do not know 
how to get into this passage.” 

As she spoke she was working on the handcuffs, 
trying to release the catch. “If he found us here... 
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oh, I am so afraid of him! But he won’t be back for 
another half hour, I think. I have been trying all 
this time to decide what to do, and I finally decided 
that I could not let him kill you. But you have 
promised not to look?” 

“T have promised,” I said. 

“I know you will keep your promise,” she said, 
with a sigh of relief. ‘He said you are the kind of 
man who does.” 

With a sigh of satisfaction she managed to release 
the catch on the handcuffs around my ankles. 
“There!” 

‘Now the hands,” I said, turning so that she could 
work on them. ‘“‘Aren’t you afraid that, invisible as 
he is, he will see what we are doing—’” 

“No, it’s only when he’s at home, in his workshop, 
that he has that dreadful power. When he is out he 
is the same as you or J—except that he’s terribly 
strong—the strongest man I ever saw.” 

“Who are you?” I asked. 

“Never mind,” she said. “It does not matter. It 
only matters that we should get through before he 
comes.” She was struggling with the lock on the hand- 
cuffs, without much success. “‘Oh, dear, oh, dear! It 
is sticking. I hope he doesn’t come back before he 
said he would. It would be dreadful if he found us. 
He would have no mercy, no pity.” 

My breath came in short gasps by this time as I 
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waited for her to undo the handcuffs. I did not 
want to be found here by this unscrupulous and mur- 
derous creature. I did not know who this woman 
was who was releasing me, and did not give much 
thought to puzzling out her identity at this time. It 
was enough that she was doing it. 

“Hurry!” I said softly. 

“T am trying to. Wait, I think I can get it now—” 
but her voice died in her throat and my blood froze 
in my veins at that instant. 

The sound of a door being closed reverberated in 
the dark passage. 

“Oh, God, he’s returned!” she gasped, and my face 
must have paled, for I knew that death was at hand. 

“What shall I do? What shall I do?” she wailed 
softly. 


Steps approached ... nearer... mearer.... 


“ 
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HO was it approaching? Was it my execu- 

tioner? All time seemed suspended while we 

waited, scarcely a pulse quivering, for the de- 
termination of the person’s identity. 

Suddenly the footsteps stopped, and for a moment 
we breathed a sigh of relief, at a respite that might 
not last more than an instant or two. 

‘“Wait a moment,” said my rescuer. “I don’t think 
it is he. I'll see.” 

I heard her soft footsteps go down the passage and 
become lost in the distance. Would she return? 
Would she return alone? I wished whoever it was 
had put off his coming until she had managed to 
release my hands. With my hands and feet free, I 
would have been willing to face anybody. I would 
have been no longer the supine prey I was now. But 
I lay there in the dark, stretching my legs to restore 
the circulation in them, and hoping against hope that 
whoever it was who had come would delay his entry 
into this passage until my rescuer had time to return and 
finish what she had started to do. She had just about 
seemed to be getting the hang of the lock on the 
handcuffs when we heard the footsteps, and in another 
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instant I would have been freed, but when the sinister 
sounds assailed our tense senses she had ceased what 
she had been doing as though paralyzed. 

I lay there and wondered how much of life I had 
left, and whether life was really worth all this 
struggle, when suddenly I heard the soft pad of feet 
approaching hastily, and I knew that she had 
returned. 

“Tt was the butcher,” she whispered. ‘‘Darn him— 
I got an awful scare! Here, give me your hands.” 

She went to work on the handcuffs again. 

“What will he do to you, when he returns and 
finds I am gone? Won't he suspect that you did it?” 
I asked. 

“Fe would kill me... if he caught me. But he 
won't catch me...I am going away,” she whispered 
back, still struggling with the obstinate lock. 

“He will be able to see you wherever you are, 
won't he?” I persisted. 

I could feel her shaking her head. “No... he 
has to know where you are. Otherwise, he is like 
any other man.” 

“But if he finds you, and he is invisible 

“FTe has to be at home, to be able to do that... 
that is, to work that devilish power of his... and he 
can’t find me if he is at home.” 

This put an idea into my head which I carried 
into execution that night. 
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“There, that’s it!” she ejaculated, and the cuffs 
clicked open. 

I rose, my eyes still bandaged. 

“Here, give me your hand, and don’t make any 
noise,” she cautioned. 

I took her hand, or rather, she took mine, and 
she led me in the direction of some entrance evi- 
dently known to her. 

‘‘Remember your promise,” she said. “No peek- 
ot a 

“All right,” I said. “I remember. Don’t worry.” 

In silence, after that, she led me down a long pas- 
sage, which seemed to be going uphill, and up a flight 
of what seemed stone stairs. At the top we paused 
for a moment, and I could hear the sound of some- 
thing sliding. 

“Evidently a wall panel,” I said to myself, trying 
hard to visualize where I was, and resisting the temp- 
tation to tear the bandage off my eyes. 

Then she led me ahead again, and after perhaps 
thirty yards she bade me halt, and solemnly turned 
me around two or three times in order that I should 
not be able to identify the direction from which I had 
come. 

“That's all,” she said. ‘Now, I must hurry back, 
if I want to go before he comes.” 

‘Wait a moment,’. I said. “You'll need some money 
if you’re going any distance. ...” I put my hand in 
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my trousers pocket where I had a roll of bills, the 
top one, of which, I remembered to be a fifty-dollar 
bill. I peeled this bill off and offered it to her. 

“This will pay your railroad fare—you might need 
it,” I said kindly. ‘You've been very good to me.” 

“Thanks, I won’t need it,” she said. ‘‘Now, re- 
member that you ane to stay the way you are for 
five minutes.” I nodded. ‘‘Good-by—and good luck,” 
she said, and with a pressure of her hand on my arm 
she was off. 

Who she was I had no idea or means of knowing, 
but I was grateful to her, and wished that our time 
could have been more extended, in order that I might 
have learned her story. That she was a poor soul in 
the power of the madman I did not doubt. How had 
it happened . . . and how was she going to escape? 
That interested me, and I was sorry I had let her go 
so soon, but it had been plainly impossible to detain 
her under the circumstances, for she had fearful need 
for instant flight. 

When I judged that the five minutes had elapsed, 
I took the bandage off my eyes and found myself in 
complete darkness. Where was I? Into what place 
had I been led? 

In a moment or two, however, my eyes became ac- 
customed to the darkness, and the gloomy outline of 
a stage forest loomed up on my right, and in front 
of me rose tier on tier of dusty orchestra seats. 
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I was back on the stage of the Grand Theatre, 
where I had started from. I had undoubtedly been led 
through the secret passage that had once connected 
the Grand Theatre with the house of Ambrose 
Benedict. 

So there was such a passage! Where, then, did 
it lead to in the theater? 

I thought of Betty Sargent’s dressing room at once, 
of course and tiptoed around to look at it. I did not 
want to spend much time here, for I had another plan 
that had come to me while I was talking to the female 
godsend who had rescued me. . . . But I did want to 
take a look at Betty Sargent’s dressing room. 

A glance at the outside of it mystified me—for the 


. door was locked! 


I knew I had not locked it. If the end of the 
passage was in the dressing room, how had the door 
been locked from the outside? This was a question 
that engaged me on my way to the stage door, for I 
did not linger more than an instant. A glance at the 
luminous dial of my watch showed me that it was only 
eight o’clock—I had lost track of passage of time. It 
still lacked an hour of my executioner’s return, but 
the person who had rescued me seemed to think that 
he would return at any moment, and perhaps she was 
right. She knew his habits better than I, of course. 

At the entrance to the theater I encountered Dono- 
van, who was just arising from his chair on the street 
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in order to put on his coat and go home, I guessed. 
He showed surprise on seeing me. 

“For the luva Mike!” he ejaculated. ‘Where'd 
you come from?” 

“Why, where did you think, Donovan?” I asked, 
surprised that he should be so full of wonder. It 
struck me that he must have been rather astonished 
at my long absence, and might have gone inside to see 
where I was. 

“Why, I thought you had gone away hours ago,” 
he said. 

“What made you think that?” I asked. “Didn't 
I say I would return your key when I came out. And 
how could I have come out without your seeing me, 
anyway?” 

“Well, that’s the point,” he said. “You see, I 
had to go down to the corner for a few minutes—to 
Gus’s, you know—and when I come back I thought I’d 
go inside to see how you was gettin’ on, and when I 
got there I see that the door of the dressing room 
was locked, so naturally I thought you had got fin- 
ished and come outside, and not seein’ me had put 
the key in your pocket and gone off. And here you 
are, walking in just like poor old Ambrose Benedict 
used to walk in on me. Where ya been?” 

“You say the door was locked? From the out- 
side?” I asked, disregarding his question, for I was 
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in the act of making up my mind to tell him nothing 
of what had occurred to me. 

‘“‘’Course, from the outside,” he said. : “As usual. 
Why? Didn't ya lock it?” 

I nodded. “I guess that must have been when I 
was puttering around back stage, after I got out of 
the dressing room, then. You never came back stage 
again, after that, did you?” 

He shook his head. “No. Had no reason to— 
thought you was gone. Did you find anything?” 

“Not a thing,” I said. “Nothing.” 

“You took long enough for it,” he muttered. “I 
could ’a told you you wouldn’t find nothing. What 
ya going to do now?” 

“Don’t know,” I said. ‘Maybe I'll come back 
after dinner, and give it another trial. You going 
to be here?” 

“No, my day’s over,” he shook his head in negation. 
“Ain’t it long enough, to eight o’clock. There won't 
be nobody here until I get in tomorrow morning. 
How ya figurin’ on gettin’ in, tonight?” 

“That's the point,” I said. ‘How many keys have 
you got?” 

“Two,” he said. ‘That is, when the theater is 
dark. I only have one when there’s a show on—the 
owner keeps the other one.” 

“Can you let me have one of your keys for a day 
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or two, Donovan?” I asked. “I think I may be able 
to turn up something here yet. I'll make it all right 
with Ike Humbert y 

“Oh, Ike said to let you have anything you want,” 
broke in the doorman. ‘‘Sure—but don’t lose it. 
What about that key to the dressing room?” 

“T think I’ll keep that for a little while, too, if you 
don’t mind.” 

‘“Sall right with me, Mr. Muirhead,” he said, de- 
taching a key from. his key ring and handing it to me. 
““Give it back to me when you're finished—there’s the 
key to the stage door.” 

“Thanks,” I said. “I don’t know just how soon 
that'll be, but it might be sooner than you can guess.” 

“I hope so,” he said. ‘‘There’s -been too much 
excitement around here lately, anyway. Well, so 
long.” 

“‘“Good-by,” I said, and swung off down the street. 

I immediately proceeded to put my idea into execu- 
tion. The first thing I did was to mix with the crowd 
on Broadway, and to lose myself in it thoroughly. 
This was not difficult, for it was the theater crowd, 
one of the densest crowds in all the world. I walked 
slowly, pushed along by the crowd, and penetrating 
in it ever deeper and deeper, until finally I became 
just a small spot in a moving throng, without will 
and without identity. 

At Thirty-fourth Street I detached myself from the 
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crowd and went west, in the direction of the crowded 
Pennsylvania Station. I entered the station quickly, 
going downstairs to the Long Island side, which at 
that time was bustling with hurrying humanity. I 
made my way to a telephone booth and called up my 
house, being connected immediately. 

My man answered the call, and I spoke hastily, 
shutting him off from reply before he could make 
any bad breaks. 

“This is Mr. Muirhead,” I said. ‘Don’t answer 
me, except yes and no, and don’t let on who it is 
speaking to you. Is there anyone there besides your- 
self?” 

“No,” he said, even leaving off the “sir” through 
caution. 

“Well, you never can tell. Now, listen carefully 
to what I tell you and do it immediately. In my desk 
you'll find a service automatic, with a box of car- 
tridges. Bring it to me at the Penn Station, Long 
Island side. I'll be waiting outside, where you go 
down to the trains, in front of the newsstand at the 
right side, as you come in from the waiting room—do 
you get me?” 

“Yes,” he replied laconically. 

“Has anyone been there for me—or has anyone 
called up?” I asked. 

“No and yes,” he said. I had to smile at his 
caution. 
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“T'll ask you who called up,” I said, “and you 
can answer if I hit it. Was it the Chief?” 

“No,’’ came the answer. 

“Was it a man?” I asked. 

“No.” 

A woman, then. Who could it have been? There 
were very few women who called up—and my man 
knew all their names. 

“Do you know her name?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Ts it one that you have heard before?” I asked. 

“No.” 

That gave me pause for a moment. There was 
one name that I had in my mind, of course .. . in- 
deed, it never left my mind . . . but could it be she? 
I had asked her to call me up in case something oc- 
curred that she thought needed my attention. I 
remembered this, and it was in my mind when I asked 
my next question. 

“Is it Miss Sargent?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Good,” I replied. “I'll call her at once. In the 
meantime, you do as I ask—and park the car before 
you come to the Penn Station, so that you can have a 
chance to lose yourself in the crowd, and escape being 
followed. But wait—I want you to do something 
else. I have a very old suit of clothes in the closet— 


you know, that brown one that I use when I go out 
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roughing it in the country. Pack a small handbag 
with that, a few shirts, collars, and enough other 
things for a stay of a few days. Do you understand 
me fully?” 

“Yes,” came the response. 

“Very well—do it quickly. I'll be waiting here. 
Good-by,” I said, and rang off. 

That done, I called up Betty Sargent’s number at 
once. My procedure with her was similar to the fore- 
going. Just as soon as I heard her voice on the phone, 
I spoke quickly. 

“This is Stephen Muirhead,” I said. ‘Don’t 
answer except in monosyllables, and don’t divulge my 
identity. Do you understand?” 

“Yes,”’ she said. 

“Slip out at once,” I said, “hail a taxicab, and 
leave it about Thirty-sixth or Thirty-seventh Street, on 
Broadway—wherever there is a rather large crowd. 
Lose yourself in the crowd, and then meet me here 
at the Penn Station, Long Island side—” and I gave 
her the same instructions for meeting me that I had 
given my man. 

“Do you quite understand me?” I asked. 

“Yes,” came her soft, tender voice. 

“Will you be able to do as I ask?” 

Ves,” 

“Good. I'll be waiting here for you,” I said, and 
rang off without saying anything else. 
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WAITED near the news stand, as I had ar- 
| ranged, mingling with the great crowd in the 

station as much as possible, and yet keeping a 
sharp eye on everyone who approached. I had a care- 
fully laid plan in my mind—something that had sug- 
gested itself to me in consequence of a remark of my 
unknown rescuer. 

I had not too long to wait, for my man was very 
prompt, and appeared on the scene before Betty Sar- 
gent showed any sign of doing so. I saw him ap- 
proaching, and hastened to meet him, drawing him 
with me into the crowd. 

He was carrying a small traveling bag, which I 
relieved him of at once. 

“Is everything in there, Clarkson?” I asked, but 
I did not need to ask, I knew, for Clarkson always 
carried out my instructions to the letter. 

“Yes, sir, everything,” he replied, a little injured, 
as though I had doubted him. 

“The gun?” 

“Tn the bag, sir,” he said. “I thought it might be 
a little conspicuous, sir, passing you the gun in a place 
like this.” 
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“Quite right, Clarkson,” I said. ‘Thank you.” 

“Will you be home tonight?” he asked. 

“I don't think so, Clarkson. Probably not tonight 
—and I don’t know just when I will get home. Maybe 
a day or two—maybe a week or more. It depends 
on what luck I have with this case. You go back 
home and stay there, keeping a sharp watch on every- 
thing that turns up. I'll get in touch with you by 
telephone occasionally, and you can report to me then 
—but be careful how you speak—speak so that no one 
who is listening to your end of it could possibly get 
an idea just what you’re talking about, or to whom. 
Do you get me?” 

‘Yes, sir, I understand,” he said respectfully. 

‘And always have the car in front of the door, with 
plenty of gas and oil and water in it, so that if I need 
it suddenly I’ll be able to jump right in and run it.” 

“Yes, sir,” he said. 

“That’s all, I think, Clarkson,” I said. ‘You can 
go now—where’s the car?” 

“Over on Sixth Avenue sir,” he replied. “I don’t 
think I could have been followed, sir.” 

“Good. Preserve the same caution in leaving here 
that you followed in coming. After you get out of 
here, and near the car, it doesn’t matter a great deal. 
Then you can go right home—and keep near the tele- 
phone. If you don’t hear from me at all in three 
days, call up the Chief and tell him. He'll know what 
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to do. That’s all, now,” and I nodded dismissal. 

“Good-night, sir,” he said gravely, surprised at 
nothing that I did, and in another moment he was 
lost to view in the crowd that always fills the busy 
Long Island Railroad station. | 

I kept a sharp eye open for Miss Sargent, and a few 
minutes later was rewarded-by the sight of her hurry- 
ing in, dressed simply in a small brown hat, tailor- 
made suit, and carrying a small handbag made of 
lizard skin that looked simple and inexpensive, but 
which I knew I had seen duplicates of on the Rue 
St. Honoré. I mention her simplicity solely that you 
may know how well she carried out my instructions to 
lose herself in the crowd. Dressed thus, she looked 
like any one of a thousand young and pretty Ameri- 
can women—unless you looked too closely and saw 
the rare quality of her beauty—and one does not ex- 
amine the members of a crowd too closely. 

I signaled to her, and she saw me instantly, her 
face lighting up in a luminous smile that I was sure 
would have made her conspicuous anywhere, no mat- 
ter how great the crowd. I drew her into the crowd 
with me. 

“Hello,” she said. ‘This is exciting, isn’t it?” 

“Thrilling,” I replied. ‘“Let’s get out of here—I 
know a quiet little restaurant on Eighth Avenue where 
we won't be observed. We can have a cup of coffee 
there, and talk.” 
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“T don’t know about the coffee,” she smiled. ‘I’ve 
just finished dinner—but I do want to talk with you.” 

‘Good. You're going to have your wish,” I said. 
“T haven’t had anything to eat, myself, so if you don’t 
mind watching me assure my stomach that I’m still 
alive, come ahead.” 

She nodded assent, and I drew her out of the 
crowd, and in the direction of the Eighth Avenue 
entrance of the station. 

“You sure you haven’t been followed?” I asked. 

“Quite,” she replied. 

‘Even by someone who is invisible?” I asked again, 
as we took the escalator. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” she replied, ‘but 
if he followed me he would have to have super- 
natural powers in addition to any other powers he 
might have. I walked down Broadway, and when I 
got out of that terrific mob I had so lost my identity, 
I think, that I myself hardly knew whether I was 
Betty Sargent or someone else. You know, no one 
could possibly follow you in a crowd like that.” 

I nodded. “I guess it’s all right, then.” 

“What's all the mystery about?” she asked, in- 
tensely curious, as I could see. 

“I'll tell you pretty soon,” I returned. ‘Wait 
until we get into the restaurant, and have a breathing 
space. You're going to be very much surprised.” 

‘I’m already surprised,” she smiled. “I can hardly 
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wait—can’t you begin this dreadful tale now?” 

I shook my head. ‘‘No, you'll have to possess your 
soul in peace and patience until we get settled,” I 
said, hurrying along in the direction of the restaurant. 

“All right,” she said, “but what mysterious adven- 
ture have you been engaged on? Your clothes are 
all muddy and your hat looks as though it had been 
stamped into a mud puddle by someone. And in— 
why, what’s the matter with your head?” she 
gasped. 

‘Why, what’s wrong with it?” I paused in astonish- 
ment. 

She pointed to a spot over my right temple. ‘Why 
you have a large bump there—and there’s a blood 
clot, too.” 

Her very genuine solicitude warmed my heart, and 
I forgave my assailant the blow that he had handed 
me. In fact, I had completely forgotten about my 
appearance, and about the blow on the head I had 
received, and in the excitement of what had come 
afterward my headache had left me. 

“Oh, that?” I said, as though it were nothing. 
“T’ll tell you about that, too. Come along, now, and 
don’t talk so much. You have the common failing 
of your sex,” I smiled. 

“Maybe,” she said, hurrying along after me. ‘‘You 
don’t seem to mind much, though.” 

‘Who, me?” I said in exaggerated surprise. ‘Why, 
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I hardly know there is another sex—much less take 
any notice of them whatever.” 

She smiled quietly, and I let it go at that. 

In a few minutes we were in a curtained alcove in 
the restaurant I had been heading for. Before sitting 
down I took a careful look around, and saw I had 
nothing to be concerned over, for it was between 
dining hours, and the place was almost deserted. The 
alcoves on either side of us were vacant, and I knew 
that we could talk safely for an hour or two—or until 
after the theaters were out, when the place would be- 
gin to be fairly busy again, though this particular 
restaurant was never very crowded, as I knew. 

After I had cleaned up, in the washroom, we got 
settled, and I gave the order for a substantial meal 
for myself, and a cup of coffee for Miss Sargent, 
who protested that she would not drink it, but would 
keep it before her simply that I might be able to eat 
without embarrassment. I explained to her that I 
would have felt no embarrassment in any case... I 
was too hungry for that. When the waiter had gone 
she turned to me keenly. 

“Now tell me all about it, and be quick about it, 
too, because I can’t wait much longer,” she said. I 
smiled. 

‘Wait a minute,” I said. ‘Not so fast. My man 
tells me you called up this evening.” 

She nodded. 
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“What about?’ I asked. ‘Anything new come 
up that you thought I ought to know about?” 

‘Well, you could hardly call it new,” she said. 
“It’s just this . .. my mother is very worried, as 
you know, and she insists that we ought to go away 
somewhere for a few weeks. So I called you up to 
ask your advice about it again. We'll have to do 
something—she’s almost hysterical, poor dear, and I 
don’t blame her a bit.” 

I nodded in agreement. ‘Nor I, either,” I said. 
“It’s a very uncanny feeling to have, to know that 
someone might be around whom you can’t see... 
and never knowing what he’s going to do next.” 

“TI should say so,” she said. “If it wasn’t that I 
have so much confidence in you, I don’t know how I'd 
be able to stand it.” 

“Thanks,” I said. ‘‘You’re very kind.” I searched 
for a trace of sarcasm in her tone, but found none. 
“It was about that I wanted to see you. I think 
you can go away.” 

“Really?” she said. “Oh, mother will be very glad. 
How do you know that it’s all right?” 

“Let me tell you,” I said. “In the first place, [ 
spoke with your ‘Unknown Admirer’ tonight... ." 

She leaned forward, fascinated. “You did! 
Where? When? Tell me about it right away. 
What’s he like? Is that how you got that wound on 
the head?” 
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I nodded. “Exactly.” 

“What's he look like?” she asked. 

“T can’t tell you that,” I said. “I didn’t say I saw 
him—I said I spoke to him. I said i 

“Oh!” there was a shade of disappointment in her 
tone. “But how did you speak to him? Where 

“Now, if you'll be still for a minute or two, my 
good girl,” I smiled at her slowly, “I'll try to satisfy 
your curiosity—but don’t interrupt me any more than 
you can help.” 

“All right, Pll be good,” she said, settling herself 
comfortably in her seat. ‘“‘Let’s hear it.” 

I told her everything that had transpired that night, 
and she sat in a transfixed silence while I talked, a 
high color on her excited cheeks. We kept silence 
for a few moments after I had finished, while she 
was allowing all that I had told her to sink in. Her 
first exclamation, when she broke the silence, was 
typical. 

“Then you didn’t promise not to see me, after all?” 
There was a note of exultation in her question, or 
did I merely fancy it? 

I shook my head. ‘No, I didn’t have to, you see,” 
I said. ‘‘Fortunately.” 

“T don’t know whether it’s so fortunate, after all,”’ 
she pondered. “It seems to be dangerous for any- 
one to know me. Perhaps, for your own safety 1 

I laughed. ‘Don’t talk nonsense. There is no 
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question of my own safety involved here. I have 
to find the murderer of Augustin Arnold, and I can- 
not report that I couldn’t find him because it seemed 
to be too dangerous, can I? So don’t worry about 
your end of it.” 

“I suppose so,” she sighed. “Life is dreadfully 
complicated. You had no clue whatever to the iden- 
tity of the woman who released you?” 

“Not the slightest,” I answered. “Whoever she 
is, I hoped she gets away all right. She seemed to 
be sure enough of her ground. It was about what 
she told me that I want to talk with you.” 

‘How so?” 

“Well, she told me that this man, or fiend, or 
whatever he is, has no extraordinary power when he’s 
away from home. Evidently he has some machine, or 
something, at home, that gives him this power. And 
when he’s at home, then, if he wants to do anything 

. that is . . . something like he has done in the 
past . . . for instance, strangle somebody, or other- 
wise dispose of him... he cannot do it unless he 
knows exactly where you are at that moment. I 
mean to say, he cannot go around looking for you. 
I deduced this from what she told me. She also said 
that she was going to hide from him—evidently this 
is possible. He unquestionably has no supernatural 
way of learning your whereabouts. That seems to be 
plain.” 
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She nodded. ‘Then the point is 7 

‘The point is just this. There’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t disappear from your home and your regu- 
lar haunts for a little while—with your mother, if 
you like—until I can get my hands on him. Once he 
is in custody you have little to fear, I think. He 
won’t know where to find you, if you’re careful, so 
you'll be perfectly safe. You can go to the country, if 
you like—or you can do what I think will be safer: 
that is, stay in this big city and lose yourself in it.” 

She nodded again. “I believe you’re right. I'll be 
able to sleep once more, and so will mother. We'll 
do it at once.” 

“Good. But be careful that, in case he is watching 
you, you throw him off the track. I think it would 
be better to do it tomorrow, when you can take a small 
suitcase, and after leaving your taxicab, so mingle with 
the crowds that it will be impossible for him to follow 
you. I don’t think you have anything much to fear 
from him tonight—he seems to be satisfied to keep 
other men away from you, and to leave you alone— 
otherwise reserving you for future—ah—reference.” 

‘And you?” she asked. 

“Me?” I returned. ‘What do you mean?” 

“T mean, what do you intend to do?” she asked. 

“Oh, I intend to do exactly what I just advised 
you to do.” I motioned with my elbow to the hand- 
bag standing next to my chair. “I’m going to dis 
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appear from my ordinary haunts, and from my home. 
I'll register in an obscure hotel,—I think I’ve entirely 
thrown him off the track as to my whereabouts—and 
without fearing that I might be strangled in my sleep 
I'll be able to continue with my investigations. It’s 
all perfectly simple, now.” 

“T see,” she said. ‘Yes, you'll be safer that way. 
But you must be very careful not to have him stumble 
by accident on your trail. It would be exceedingly 
dangerous for you, I should say.” 

‘He won't,” I said. “I don’t think he’ll look for 
me as close to home as I’ll be.” 

“Your home?” she asked, interested. 

“Why, no—his,” I replied. 

“Why, just what do you intend to do, Mr. Muir- 
head?” she flashed back at me, a look of slight alarm 
in her eyes . . . A look which I gratefully trans- 
lated into solicitude for my welfare. 

‘Well, he won’t figure that I would dare come so 
close to him, I think. Nobody would figure that. 
What I propose to do is to sleep in some obscure 
hotel tonight—after I get done with what I’m going 
to do—and tomorrow get a room in the very house 
where I think he is.” 

“She looked at me in open-mouthed astonishment. 
“Why, what an idea!’ she said. ‘You'll do no such 
thing, Stephen Muirhead! The very thought of it 
makes me shiver. Why, I wouldn’t be at peace for 
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an instant, knowing you were so close to that—that— 
ah—person.”’ 

I took hold of her hand, letting my steak become 
cold and not caring particularly whether I ever saw 
food again. She did not withdraw her hand im- 
mediately, though she did a moment or two later, but 
not with speed. 

“Don’t be foolish, Betty,” I said. It was the first 
time I had ever used her Christian name, and she 
blushed like an old-fashioned girl. ‘That would be 
the last place in the world he would ever think of 
looking for me. I'll be safer there than anywhere 
else, I think.” 

“T know that’s the theory,” she said, “‘but acci- 
dents happen. You might meet him in the hall 

“If I do I'll be well prepared,” I said. ‘Don’t 
worry about it. In the hall he’ll be no different from 
any other human being. And anyway, I don’t think 
he'll recognize me. I’m going to be dressed in very 
old and shabby clothes, and I’ll keep pretty well out 
of the light. To say nothing of having a forty-five 
where I can get at it instantly. There will be very little 
to worry about, really.” 

She breathed a sigh of relief. ‘‘Well, perhaps 
you're right. But be careful, Steve—promise 
Mm6.... 

The use of my Christian name by her sounded like 
a symphony in my ears. I had never known that my 
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name, which is just a commonplace, ordinary one, 
could be so musical. In this easy manner we drifted 
into the habit of being familiar with each other’s 
names ... which, to my mind, was a great step 
forward. Her “Unknown Admirer” would surely 
have strangled me on the spot if he could have heard 
the tone in which she said the simple name, ‘‘Steve.” 
... And I would have died happy enough. 

“You just bet I’ll be careful, Betty,” I promised. 
“Especially now. . . .” I looked significantly into her 
tender eyes. 

She did not answer this, but I knew she knew what 
I meant. You must remember that all this time Betty 
Sargent knew me simply as Stephen Muirhead, a mem- 
ber of the detective force of this great city. If I 
was anything else, she was unaware of it. All this 
was something to be grateful for. 

‘You’re going to do something else tonight, after 
you leave me, aren’t you?” she asked. 

I looked at her sharply. How could she know 
that? ‘How do you know?” I asked. 

“Never mind, I know,” she said. ‘Come, break 
it out—what is it you’re going to do?” 

I saw no particular harm in telling her. ‘Well, 
first I'm going to register in some little hotel, and 
change my clothes, and then—about two o'clock in 
the morning, I think—I’m going to the Grand 
Theatre and try to locate the passage that I am now 
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convinced is there, leading from the theater to the 
house that I told you about—that used to belong to 
Ambrose Benedict.” 

“T believe the passage is there, all right,” she said. 
“But-why two o'clock in the morning?” 

“Simple enough,” I said. “If he looked for me at 
all at the theater—and he’s going to look for me, 
I am sure—it wouldn’t be at that time. Nobody 
would be trying to detect something in a deserted 
theater at that time of the morning—on second 
thought I think [ll make it three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I think I can be sure he won't be looking for 
me at that time. You see, I must have security while 
I’m making the search—or as close to security as is 
possible—because with this man’s peculiar power 
there is no fighting him off. Don’t you see?” 

“Yes. Perhaps you're right,” she assented. ‘Oh, 
dear, I wish this was all over,” she sighed. “It com- 
plicates things dreadfully—oh, Steve, do you have 
to be a detective?” 

I smiled. ‘“‘No, I don’t think so,” I said. “But 
I have to be on the job while I’m being one, anyway. 
After this case . . . why, we'll see,” I promised. 

“Why did you become a detective in the first place?” 
she asked. 

“Well, one has to make a living, doesn’t he?” I 
countered, smiling into her eyes. 

“Yes, I know,”’ she said. “But there are other 
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ways. Surely, with your brains and abilitiese—— 

“I don’t think you know very much about either 
my brains or my abilities, yet,” I said, but she shook 
her head. 

“I certainly do. I can tell. But that isn’t what I 
meant . . . I meant I sense something about you— 
about your being a detective, I mean—that isn’t 
quite the same as all other officers I have ever met. 
Do you see what I mean?” 

I nodded. “Well, in a way, you’re right. Of 
course, it’s one way of making a living—but I really 
went into it, I guess, because I like the excitement 
of the life. There’s no monotony in it, you see. 
Every case is something new, something different. 
No moment is like the moment that has gone before. 
You don’t get bored—life is varied and swift—” 

“Why, Stephen Muirhead,” she broke in, “you 
don’t mean to sit there and tell me that you’ve been 
bored with life? At your age? There is no such 
thing as monotony in life, if one has inner resources— 
and certainly, at your age, it should still be fresh p 

“You're right, Betty,” I said, “but I have never 
been bored with life—and the reason for it is that I 
have always taken steps against boredom. Becoming 
a detective was one of them. And you’re another.” 

“Thanks,” she said. “I feel like a first-aid-to-the 
bored. However, it doesn’t matter. You'll be care- 
ful tonight?” She looked at me appealingly, and it 
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made me almost resolve to drop the whole business 
and take no chances. Luckily, I did not do any such 
thing. 

“T’ll be very careful,” I said. ‘Don’t let it worry 
you. And now, I think you had better go home... 
it’s getting late, and I won’t be able to accompany 
you.” 

“No, it would be foolish to run any such chances. 
I'll take a cab here—you can find one for me—and 
in half an hour Ill be in bed. Call me up tomorrow 
morning—early—so Ill know how you are—and 
where to see you, if it’s necessary.” 

“Righto,” I said, and turned to signal to the waiter 
for my check. I paid the check, tipped the waiter 
far more than he had a right to expect, and we went 
outside where I found a taxicab at the corner. There 
was a whispered good-by, the faint pressure of her 
hand in mine, and I stood alone, handbag in hand, on 


a dark street on the West Side of New York. 
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F course, my duty was plain, almost from the 
beginning, and was even more so at this mo- 
ment. What I should have done. . . even 

before my adventure of this day ... and what I 
should have done at the moment Betty left me, was 
to get in touch with the Chief and tell him everything 
that had occurred. He would have decided, then, as 
to the proper way of handling the case. Probably he 
would have surrounded the house and theater with 
a cordon of plain clothes men, and there would have 
been little chance for anyone implicated to get away, 
once he was caught in that cordon. 

But that, for several reasons, was the last thing in 
the world I wanted. In the first place, I had to prove 
to my satisfaction that the man I was looking for 
was in that house. How could I know he made his 
headquarters there? And if he didn’t, and he became 
aware of what was being done, as he surely would, 
he would take alarm, and we would have almost no 
chance of laying hands on him again. The house 
would stay, I knew—and if the man with the ban- 
daged hand—as I called him to myself—was in it, he 
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would be lulled into a false security that would be 
fatal to him. 

You see, I not only wanted to lay hands on him. 
I wanted to get all the evidence necessary at the 
same time. With him in our hands, without evidence, 
we would be powerless to convict, for there would be 
no one to make an identification, for, as you know, 
the amazing part of this murder was that the mur- 
derer himself was invisible, though it had been per- 
formed before a theater full of people. 

And then, there was some vanity about it. It 
pleased me to track down the murderer single-handed. 
I had gone through considerable, in the course of 
this case, and it seemed to me that in view of this 
fact if there was any official credit to be had from 
its solution, I was entitled to it. This was vanity, 
of course, and self-satisfaction, but then I have never 
made any pretense to being immune to these common 
human traits. 

There was, also, the element of Betty. To win her 
love had become for me the most important thing in 
life, and I was not averse to displaying to her my 
ability to free her from this terror that overhung 
her life. There was in this the desire of the small 
boy to “show off” in front of his girl, I suppose, but 
none of us ever gets very far away from the small boy 
in us, in this life. 

I registered at a small hotel on Sixth Avenue, only 
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a few moments’ walk from the theater, and changed 
into the clothes my man had packed in the bag. There 
was an old brown suit, so shabby as to seem to belong 
to some laborer, but which was so comfortable that I 
had clung to it despite all the protests of Clarkson, 
who always handled it with an unsuccessfully con- 
cealed distaste. There was a battered cap, very 
much the worse for many years of wear, and a clean 
though not very shapely khaki shirt, open at the 
throat, which I always wore on my hunting expedi- 
tions. The shoes were heavy tan; adequate, though 
hardly fashionable. 

When I had changed into these clothes I looked 
like some carpenter, or other workman, who had just 
laid off from the job, and had not had time to change 
to his Sunday best. I examined myself in the slightly 
flaked and not-too-good mirror that hung over the 
enameled iron washstand in my small room, and be- 
lieved that unless I were examined rather closely, I 
would scarcely be identified with Stephen Muirhead, 
detective and erstwhile wealthy idler. 

With my clothes on, I lay down on the bed to see 
whether I could get a few winks of sleep. I was 
not afraid of sleeping past the time I wished to get up, 
for I possess the quite common faculty of being able 
to awaken automatically at whatever hour I wish. 
I intended to arise about two-thirty A. M., and go 
to the theater. 
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I was, however, spared the necessity of exhibiting 
my powers of awakening at any given moment, by 
virtue of the fact that I was unable to get to sleep, so 
after about three-quarters of an hour of unsuccessful 
endeavor, I arose and prepared to go out. 

The automatic I slipped into my side pocket, first 
making sure that it was properly loaded. I found, 
also, in my handbag a small but very efficient flash- 
light, which Clarkson had been thoughtful enough to 
include in packing the bag. I mentally blessed him 
for this. He never forgot anything. 

When I left the hotel it was long after twelve, 
and the street in front of the hotel lay in a deep and 
deserted shadow. With my hands in my pockets, my 
coat collar turned up. and my cap pulled down, I must 
have looked like any unidentified gunman. 

It was too early to go to the theater, I decided. 
I would stick to my original plan of going there at 
three o’clock in the morning. Surely he would not 
suspect me of being on the job at that time! But 
what to do in the meantime? I had been too restless 
to stay in my room, though that would, perhaps, have 
been the wisest course. 

I decided that I might as well improve the shining 
moment by getting acquainted with the lay of the 
land in front of the building where I was certain my 
unknown adversary had his headquarters. 

It was but a stone’s throw to this place, but I 
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walked carefully, keeping in whatever shadow was 
afforded. I walked down the opposite side of the 
street from the building in question, walked past it 
rather swiftly to Broadway, but did not enter Broad- 
way. Instead, I doubled back on my tracks, and in 
a few moments I was one with the shadow of a large 
stone stoop that faced the former residence of Am- 
brose Benedict. 

From here I could see everyone who entered or left 
the building, with no chance of being seen myself. 
For ten minutes I stood immovable, and nothing 
happened on the other side. On my own side a police- 
man passed, swinging his nightstick idly, so closely 
that he could have bent his stick over my head with- 
out moving out of his tracks, but he moved on, utterly 
unaware of my presence. I felt that unless one 
stepped right into the shadow with me, I was abso- 
lutely unseen. I found a small ledge jutting out from 
the side of the stoop, and I was able to sit on that. 
at my ease, and watch the house opposite. 

My time, however, was quite wasted. All life and 
all activity seemed to be suspended, so far as this 
house was concerned. It was closed up and dark. 
Everyone in it seemed to have gone to sleep, and no 
one outside seemed to wish to enter. Belated way- 
farers passed it as though it did not exist, and at 
ten minutes of three I decided that nothing would 
happen there any more this night... At least, noth- 
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ing that was visible from the outside. I decided to 
go about my business, and see what I could discover 
at the theater. 

It is true that I had small hope of success, from 
that angle, but now that I was partially certain that 
the secret passage I was seeking actually did exist, 
I thought that perhaps I would have better luck than 
my predecessors, who might have been hampered in 
their searching for it by a doubt as to whether or not 
there actually was such a passage. But I knew that it 
was there—I had lain in it for hours, and I had nearly 
died in it. I thought it quite likely that, working 
from the other end, I might unearth it much more 
easily . . . but that was for tomorrow and the next 
day. 

I made my way through the theater alley to the 
stage door of the Grand Theatre. All was still and 
quiet, all was in heavy shadow, and I myself moved 
evenly, as though I were really a part of the shadow 
and had no fleshly existence. I walked a dozen yards 
or more past the stage door, looking on every side, 
but could discover no one watching me. 

Then I went back and speedily unlocked the door, 
closing it softly from the inside. I could not lock 
the door, because it had a padlock that locked only 
from the outside, but I gave no particular thought 
to this, for there was no one who could conceivably 
wish to enter the place except, perhaps, the man I was 
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hunting—and he had another way of entering that 
Was superior to just an ordinary street door. 

I knew my way pretty well in the theater, and did 
not need to turn on any lights, though I kept my 
flashlight in my hand. From force of habit I tiptoed 
around. Not that there was any need of that, for I 
knew there was no living thing there, but I felt that 
the necessity for secrecy was always on me. 

Across the ghostly stage I softly made my way, and 
in the midst of the ancient scenery and uncovered 
stone walls it was a little like being in an old tomb. 

In a few moments my eyes became accustomed to 
the darkness, and familiar objects began to loom up 
vaguely and formlessly out of what had been a vast 
and limitless pit of blackness. I hesitated for a mo- 
ment, not exactly knowing just where I wanted to 
begin, but finally decided that the dressing room that 
had been the scene of my last foolish mistake would 
be the logical place. 

I paused for a few moments, to scrutinize the out- 
side of the dressing room. It was not in the ordinary 
row of rooms, but was a little removed from them, 
with a space of wall about six or seven feet long 
separating it from its nearest neighbor. As I went 
past this stretch of wall a breath of cold, dank air 
blew on me, and I paused in my tracks as though trans- 
fixed. 

Where had that come from? All doors and all win- 
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dows were closed, I had made sure. There was no 
legitimate place from which a draught could come, 
and yet I had just felt one. It was not the ordinary 
breath of air, either. There was a dampness about it, 
a dankness . . . something fetid and noisome, as 
though it came from places where the foot of man is 
unaccustomed to tread. It was such a breath of air as 
I had breathed, once and again, when I lay bound and 
helpless in the power of my adversary earlier this eve- 
ning. 

If it came from this place, I thought, it behooved me 
to be very careful, for evidently it indicated that the 
entrance to the passage was open. So far, I believed, I 
had the advantage, for the man I hunted, and who 
hunted me, did not know that I was here. Of this I 
was sure. So long as he was ignorant of my presence 
I was safe. Once he became aware of it, things would 
go hard with me, unless I acted quickly and decisively. 

I examined this stretch of wall, but could find noth- 
ing. I felt it with my hand over its whole surface, but 
there was no way, I concluded, that it differed from 
any ordinary stretch of wall. For the moment I did 
not wish to turn on my light, and I resolved to ex- 
amine the wall again later. 

My next step was to go into the dressing room. I 
had the key in my hand, and noiselessly opened the 
door, which I closed-behind me just as noiselessly. This 
was a ticklish operation, as I had found out to my cost 
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earlier this night, and I made no noise. Once in the 
room I breathed a little easier, for I was sure that he 
would not look for me to place myself in his power 
again tonight, which is just about what my entrance in- 
to this room would have meant to him. 

I walked around the room quietly, but could see 
nothing, for the window, which gave out on the alley, 
was shuttered tight, and barred, and there was not even 
a half light to give relief to the eye. 

After a moment or two I saw that I would have to 
use my light, and I did this, minutely examining the 
walls. 

When I came to the dressing table, with its mirror, I 
trained my light carefully on it—that is, on the dress- 
ing table and under it. 

Had I heard a quiet movement, or was it simply the 
echo of my own heart? No, it had been unmistakable, 
and on the flash of the instant I glanced up into the 
mirror that was before me. 

In that instant my heart seemed to stand still, and all 
the world became fixed and immovable, as though 
carved in stone! 

Over my shoulder, in the mirror, was the dim reflec- 
tion of a head! 

A human head, that lived and an instant later spoke 
my name! 
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Y reactions were peculiar. For an instant sur- 
prise and fear were predominant in me, dis- 
pelled the next instant by something I can 

neither define nor give a name to. Words are very in- 
efficient things, at best. We can, by their aid, describe 
concrete things, things with body and with substance. 
It is impossible, however, to describe an emotion ac- 
curately . . . the hearer or reader can only guess at 
the emotion meant to be described, aided by the 
recollection of similar emotions in himself. The shade 
of an emotion is an absolute impossibility to describe, 
and so isa mood. There are no words vague enough 
for that, vague and yet exact. 

By all this I mean to say that I would tell you what 
I felt at the time, but I am unable to. Here I was, 
all alone in a theater at an early morning hour, work- 
ing surreptitiously and silently, and a head looks at 
me in the mirror and says: 

“Steve!” 

Now, I ask you candidly, can one describe what one 
felt at that moment . . . the more especially as the sur- 
prising voice was low and tender, and belonged to 
Betty Sargent? 
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Yes, it was Betty Sargent. She was here with me, at 
three o'clock in the morning, andI had not known... 
I had not heard her come in, nor move about. 

I whirled instantly and played the flashlight on her 
as she stood there behind me, blinding her with the 
light. 

“For heaven’s sake, Stephen Muirhead, don’t shine 
that thing right in my eyes!” she protested. 

I took it off of her face. 

“Betty Sargent!” I said slowly. “In the name of 
everything in the world, what are you doing here, and 
is it you?” 

She answered both questions. “I’m working on 
this case with you, and it is I.” 

“T know,” I ejaculated, “but where did you come 
from? I didn’t hear you come in, you know. Were 
you here all the time? And how did you “ 

“Here, give me a chance, you stupid boy, and I'll 
try to answer you. I intended to meet you at the door 
and go in with you, but I didn’t judge my time correct- 
ly, so I overslept and was a little late. The stage en- 
trance was open, and so was the door to this dressing 
room. I know my way around here pretty well—I 
ought to, since it was my own dressing room—and I 
came in. Of course, I was kind of silent, because you 
can’t be sure just what you'll find here when you do 
come in, can you?” 

“No, you can’t,” I admitted, smiling. “But really, 
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you know you have no business here. This is no time 
for you to be out in the first place. It’s hardly proper, 
and I’m sure your mother wouldn’t like it, would she °” 

Betty agreed to this most readily. ‘‘No, she 
‘wouldn't. But mothers are so old-fashioned nowa- 
days.” She sighed. ‘‘Still, I know she wouldn’t like it 

. if she knew. But I had tocome .. . I couldn’t 
leave you all alone on this case, at such a silly time in 
the morning, now could I?” 

Thus appealing to my emotions, rather than to my 
intelligence, there was practically nothing I could do 
about it except be very glad to be in her presence. 

“There are several answers to that, I suppose,” I 
sighed, “but then, they’d probably be wasted on you.” 

“Yes, they would,” she said, and that ended that 
line of argument. 

“Well, tell me just what you hoped to be able to 
do, by coming here at this unearthly time?” I asked 
severely. 

“Oh, nothing very much, I guess,” she admitted. 
“But I thought it would be interesting to watch how 
you work . . . how a great detective detects criminals 
. .. how a master mind... ” 

“That’s right, be sarcastic,” I said. ‘This is the 
place for it, of course.” 

“T wasn’t sarcastic,” she said, with a giggle. ‘‘What 
were you doing?” 

“I was trying to find the entrance to that secret pas- 
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sage, when you materialized out of nothing and almost 
scared me into a convulsion.”’ 

“T have a flashlight, too,” she said. “Let’s both 
look for the secret entrance. Do you suppose we're 
quite safe?” 

‘“Well, you never know, of course,”’ I said gloomily, 
and she shivered deliciously. The truth of the mat- 
ter was that at the moment she was that very ordinary 
and common feminine phenomenon, a girl who has ab- 
solute confidence in the ability of a man she likes, to do 
anything, and to protect her from any danger. A very 
comfortable faculty . .. But you have to be a woman 
to have it. 

‘Well, let’s look,” I said, “but try not to make any 
noise, and I think it will be better if we speak in whis- 
pers, if we have to speak at all. Here, you take that 
wall over there . . . examine it thoroughly, see if you 
can find any seams, or any breaks in it, and tap it lightly 
here and there, to see if it sounds hollow.” 

‘All right,” she agreed readily. ‘How exciting this 
is. I feel as thoug ° 

“‘Sh-sh-h-h! Hush up and go about your business!” 
I whispered sharply. She was silent. 

I searched my side of the wall thoroughly, inch by 
inch, but could find nothing that seemed to give me 
the slightest clue as to the opening I sought. Sharp- 
ly, but quietly, I tapped each square foot of the wall, 
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listening with my ear against it for the slightest hollow 
sound. There was none. 

On her side of the room I could hear her moving 
about quietly, almost without sound, doing the same 
thing I was doing. I had no time to turn around and 
look at her, as my job needed all my attention, but it 
was pleasant to be aware of her presence, to know that 
she was near me. The night did not seem so black, the 
place did not appear so ghastly, as it had before she 
came. The shadows were thick, but they were now 
the pleasant shadows of a spring night, instead of the 
ominous shadows they had been before. And yet the 
danger was the same as it had been before, and worse. 
For if Betty’s Nemesis discovered our presence here 
together, it would mean death for me, and perhaps 
far worse for her. 

But we did not think of these things now, for we 
were deep in our search for the entrance to the secret 
passage that had been built by Ambrose Benedict. 

But soon we had gone as far with our search as 
seemed possible, and we turned to each other in failure. 
The failure was complete, for we had been unable to 
discover the faintest trace of anything that seemed like 
a secret entrance or exit. 

“T don’t know what to make of it,” I whispered to 
her in discouragement. “I would have sworn it was in 
this room that the passage ended.” 
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‘Well, don’t be discouraged, Steve,” she whispered 
back. “I still think it is——” 

“Well, if it is, he’s managed to conceal it so that no 
one will ever find it, I can tell you that. I’ve tapped 
and pushed every square inch of this room, and there’s 
nothing doing . . . that’s all there is to it.” 

“Perhaps it’s right outside here, somewhere,” she 
suggested. “It doesn’t have to be right in the room, 
you know.” 

“T’ve thought of that,” I said. ‘In fact, when I 
came in I felt a sort of cold draught of air from some- 
where outside of the room 4 

My talk was broken off suddenly, for at that instant 
we both felt a sudden, sharp draught of cold air... 
air that seemed to be blowing directly out of some 
deserted tomb. 

It was as though in answer to what I had been say- 
ing. We gazed around swiftly to see where it came 
from. And then I saw. 

Slowly, slowly, as though pushed by some hand 
that was not human, the door was opening... 
opening as though something was coming in... 
something that we could not see . . . it was through 
that door the cold draught was coming . . . the door 
continued opening, and I could feel something contract 
in my throat, and my senses became numb at the sight. 

There was a smothered scream in the throat of 


Betty—a scream that she managed to suppress, and I 
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felt her hand clutching at my arm spasmodically. The 
contact gave me back my senses. The door had opened 
full now, but no one had come in. There was no one 
there but Betty and myself ... visible ... and a 
cold draught of fetid air that had pushed the door 
open and now was still. It was almost as though we 
were being warned to go out of the room at once. As 
though we were given one chance to go with our lives, 
before a dreadful doom fell upon us. 

“Tt’s nothing, Betty,” I laughed grimly. “I’m full of 
nerves, myself. Just the wind blowing it open—it 
wasn’t tightly closed, you know.” 

She nodded. “I guess that’s what it was, all right. 
But it gave me an awful shock. You know, it didn’t 
open like a door that is being blown by the wind—it 
opened as though—some—ah—something—was push- 
ing it open.” 

‘“‘Nonsense,” I jeered, though I was inclined to agree 
with her emphatically. ‘Your nerves are just un- 
strung, that’s all.” 

“Maybe,” she said. ‘But where did that draught 
of air come from—and where is it now?” 

I was silent, for it was true. There should have 
been no air stirring in the theater, for everything 
was closed up—and if there was an outlet that let it 
in, why had it stopped so suddenly. Had someone 
opened and closed a door... or a window... 


or, perhaps, a secret passage? ... 
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I knew the same thoughts were coursing swiftly 
through Betty’s head, and her next words proved that 
I was correct. 

“Steve,” she whispered, “maybe the passage was 
opened for a minute . . . and closed again. . .” 

We stood there in the darkness, for we had put out 
our lights some few moments before, and around us 
the gray mist that assailed our vision, even now that 
we were used to it, was almost impenetrable. Through 
it I could see the greater blackness that lay on the 
other side of the door, and the straight outlines of the 
door itself, but that was all. 

‘“We'll have to go and see, Betty,” I whispered quiet- 
ly, calm and even, so as not to alarm her. ‘But first 
I’m going to find a taxicab for you and send you 
home. . .” 

‘fYou'll do nothing of the sort,” she protested vigor- 
ously, in a determined voice. ‘You can’t send me home 
just because a gust of wind blew open a door and your 
nerves are on edge. I’m going right along with you, 
and that’s all there is to it.” 

I saw there was no use in arguing, and that this cer- 
tainly was neither the place nor time for it. 

“All right,” I whispered back to her. ‘‘Let’s get out 
of this room, then, and see what we can see.” 

We slipped out of the room as silently and as quick- 
ly as possible, and I pulled the door to, though I did 
not lock it. I was about to turn away from it when I 
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noticed a peculiar thing, something that explained to 
me one or two things that up to now had required ex- 
planation. I noticed that, even though I did not lock 
the padlock that hung on the outside, the iron tongue 
on which it was strung fitted into the side of the wall 
as though it was fastened there. The door gave the 
appearance of being locked, although the lock was not 
snapped in the padlock. 

‘Wait a minute, Betty,” I whispered. ‘There's 
something funny here . . . just whatisit .. .?” 

I bent over the lock and tried to get the answer. 
Then, suddenly, it occurred to me. I snapped the lock 
shut, and regarded the door for a moment. 

To all practical intents and purposes the door was 
locked, and it would take a key to open it. But was it? 

I put out my hand and pushed it inward, and it 
opened, lock and all, by the simple expedient of the 
end of the iron tongue on which the lock was hung 
coming right out of the wall where it seemed to be 
buried permanently. 

‘So that’s how it is,”’ I mused in a whisper. 

“So that’s how what is?” asked Betty. 

“Why, this,” I said, indicating the lock. ‘You see, 
the door is locked . . . but it only looks locked .. . 
it really isn’t. The fact of the matter is that that door 
is never really fastened, whether the lock is snapped 
shut or not. It only gives that appearance, but it can 
be opened by simply pushing the door in, when this iron 
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holder just detaches itself from the wall and the door 
opens, taking the whole lock with it—like this, see?” 
I illustrated it for her by closing it and opening it. 
“Why, yes, so it does. How simple!” she exclaimed. 


“T wonder that no one has ever discovered it be- 
99 


fore 

“Well, principally for the reason that it is so simple. 
The door looked locked, so no one ever thought of 
pushing it inward when it had that heavy lock hanging 
on it. You see, it goes inward, lock and all, when you 
push it—it isn’t fastened to the wall here at the side— 
it merely looks as though it is, and people have ac- 
cepted it. That is, all but one e 

‘Why, who do you mean?” 

‘“‘Whoever it is that comes into this dressing room. 
If a man—or a thing—disappears into this dressing 
room and doesn’t come out, naturally it is peculiar to 
find that the door is locked from the outside. But now 
we know that it wasn’t really locked from the out- 
side ’ 

‘‘You mean the man with the bandaged hand—” she 
began, light beginning to dawn in her eyes. 

“Of course,” I said. ‘When Donovan saw him, he 
slipped off in this direction, but Donovan said he 
couldn’t have disappeared into the dressing room be- 
cause when he got here the docr was locked from the 
outside . . . which would have been palpably im- 
possible, if the madman was inside, don’t you see? 
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What had happened was that he had slipped into the 
dressing room and pulled the door to—and it looked 
as though the hasp was fastened to the wood. This 
door is always unlocked, because though the lock 
works all right, the iron tongue on which it hangs is 
unfastened. Now do you see?” 

She nodded. “I see. That explains how people 
are able to be inside while the door gives the impression 
of being locked from the outside.” 

“Exactly. You don’t need the key for this door at 
all—the lock itself can remain locked and yet you can 
open the door,” I said. 

We looked around outside the room to see what we 
could discover in the way of a secret entrance, but there 
did not seem to be any use in the trouble we went to, for 
we could find nothing. This search, however, took a 
great deal of time, for we were thorough about it, and 
it did not surprise me to see that through the grated 
window at the side of the stage, that gave on an alley, 
the murky and dim dawn was showing I pointed it out 
to Betty. 

“T think we'd better quit for the night,” I said, ‘‘or 
rather for the morning. Don’t you?” 

“T think so too,” she assented. ‘What now?” 

“Well, breakfast, for one thing. I’m hungry,” I 
said. ‘And then I'll put you in a taxi, if I can find one, 
and send you home.” 

We did this. I found a place on Eighth Avenue 
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where one could have breakfast, and we ate together, 
punctuated by yawning and desultory conversation. 

We arranged that Betty was to send me a telegram 
to ‘General Delivery” at the post office the instant 
she found a place to stay that day, and that I was to 
get in touch with her immediately after, or as soon 
after as was practicable. 

I also found a taxicab, and after saying good-by 
gave the driver her address. He drove off, with Betty 
inside, and I stood on the sidewalk and stared after 
her. The streets were deserted, and one could see for 
a long way, and I held the taxi in view until, two blocks 
away, it turned a corner. 

At this corner something which I thought rather 
curious happened, but it was only curious in my later 
thoughts. At the time I paid no particular attention to 
it. Just before the taxi got to the corner I could see 
the occupant—Betty—lean forward and tap on the 
window to attract the driver’s attention. She addressed 
a short sentence to him, and immediately his car 
changed direction. 

Instead of turning north, towards her home, he 
turned south. In a moment it was lost from my view. 

I paid no great attention at the time, however. I 
was very sleepy and tired, and wanted to get a couple 
of hours’ sleep before starting out again. Inside of ten 
minutes I was in bed, and ten seconds later than that 


I was sound asleep. 
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T was nearly noon when I awoke, and the cheap 
room looked bare and uninviting in the full glare 
of day. 

I arose, much refreshed by my rest, for though I had 
not intended to sleep as long as I had slept, yet it had 
done me a great deal of good, and I had evidently 
needed it. I washed, as well as was possible in the 
basin, and dressed as I had last night, in a soft khaki 
shirt, open at the throat, a hat turned down rather low, 
its battered brim shading my eyes, and was about to 
smudge my face up in the manner of a mechanic just 
home from work, in the attempt to make it as difficult 
as possible to recognize, when another idea struck me. 

I paid my bill and departing with my handbag, which 
was all my luggage, acted upon the idea at once. There 
was a drug store on the corner, and I went there and 
bought myself a roll of cotton bandage. Ten minutes 
later I emerged from the washroom of a neighborhood 
restaurant, and I was able to assure myself that I could 
not have been recognized even by my mother, had that 
blessed angel still been alive. 

What a changed face I had—or rather, what a con- 
cealed face! I was now a man who had been caught 
in an explosion, or some other kind of accident. The 
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bandage was wound heavily about my face and head, 
obscuring my forehead and one entire side of my face. 
One eye peered forth unhealthily from the other side 
of my face, and one corner of my mouth projected 
from the mass of white bandage. My chin was hidden 
—in fact, two-thirds of my face was hidden, and the 
low brim of my hat did nothing to illuminate the re- 
maining third. 

Now I felt safer in what I proposed to do. I pro- 
posed, as you know, to get a room in the same house 
with the man I was hunting down. It had occurred to 
me that it was entirely possible that he might meet 
me in the hall, coming in—if he really lived there, of 
which fact I was sure—and in that case he would 
have had no difficulty in recognizing me. One couldn't 
go looking for a furnished room wearing a. mask, of 
course. But this bandage disguise was as good as a 
mask, and better. Once in my room, I would waste no 
time in taking it off, for it was uncomfortable, but in the 
corridors it would be convenient. 

The cashier at the restaurant, from her high stool 
behind the cash register, looked at me curiously as I 
went past her, evidently not remembering having seen 
me enter, but she said nothing, and I made no sign that 
I was aware of her scrutiny as I walked past non- 
chalantly. Then I was in the street, in the bright glare 
of midday, and no one paid any attention to me, for 


bandaged men are not rare on the streets of New 
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York. I was safe from identification, if ever a man 
was. 

Ten minutes later I was ringing the bell on the high 
stoop of the remodeled mansion that had been Am- 
brose Benedict’s, and which was now a rooming house. 
Yesterday there had been a sign in the window stating 
that there were rooms for rent, but this sign was now 
missing, and I was very much afraid that I would not 
be able to secure admission. 

My fears were justified as I spoke to the landlady, 
who opened the door herself. She was a fat Irish- 
woman, flushed from work in her kitchen, and not too 
glad to be interrupted when she was so busy, but there 
was, nevertheless, a hint of kindness and good humor 
in her eyes, and it was this I depended upon to pull 
me through. 

“You had a sign out yesterday advertising a room 
for rent,” I said, stepping past her into the hall, al- 
though I had not been invited to do so. “I work in the 
neighborhood, so I thought it would be nice to sleep 


” 


near my work: 

“T had a room,” she said, looking intently at my ban- 
dages, ‘or, rather, two rooms .. . it’s a funny thing, 
how things come in bunches. I wuz just sayin’ to Mr. 
Sullivan—that’s my husband—that them there 
rooms’ve been vacant for two weeks, and now every- 
body wants t’live in’em. I rented the skylight room 
late last night to a very nice young lady, and this morn- 
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ing I rented the other hall bedroom to a young gentle- 
man. So that’s all, there isn’t another room vacant in 
the house now, thanks be - 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” I said, pathos in my voice. ‘You 
see, I’ve been in an accident, and I need a place to rest 
up a little, and so I thought : 

“You poor man!” she ejaculated, her heart touched 
by my appearance and my words. “I only wish I had 
a room for you—you see, I would much rather have 
rented the skylight room to a man; women are such 
a bother in a roomin’ house. They’re always takin’ 
baths, and rinsin’ out their clothes in the bathroom, an’ 
pastin’ handkerchiefs up on the mirrors an’ windows 
to dry, an’ all . . . You never know where you are 
with a woman,” she sighed. ‘‘Men are so much less 
trouble.” She mopped her red face with her apron, 
and I could see she was genuinely sorry. 

“What kind of an accident wuz it, if I may ast?” 
she asked. 

I obliged her with very gory details. It appeared 
that I was a worker in a chemical factory, and while 
I was making some experiments the retort blew up 
and the acid went all over my face, nearly blinding 
me. I was much better now, it also appeared, and a 
few days of rest would put me in such shape that I 
could go back to my work. You know how hard it 
is to make a living nowadays—you can’t stay away 


from your work too long 
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‘Indeed you can’t,” she sympathized with me. 
“What with the cost of livin’ an’ all. I got a roomer 
downstairs what’s always doing them experiments, 
too—wait a minute, maybe I can do something for 
you, Mr.—what did you say your name was? ? 

I hadn’t said, but it developed an instant later that 
my name was Sam Morrison. 

‘Mr. Morrison—maybe I can do something. 
The Dutchman—I always call him that, though I 
ain’t entirely sure of his nationality—he’s the inventor 
what lives down in the basement apartment with his 
niece, was just tellin’ me that his niece is gone away, 
and he won’t need her room any more. You see, 
there’s a small apartment in the basement—he does 
his own housekeepin’ there, or rather his niece has 
been doing it for him—and she has been sleeping in 
an extra room across from his apartment, because 
there was only one bedroom there—if you think you 
wouldn’t mind being in the basement, I could ask the 
Dutchman whether I can have it, and you could stay 
there until there was something vacant upstairs. 
Would you mind?” 

I assured her that a basement room was the very 
thing I had spent most of my life longing for, and 
she said she would run downstairs to the Dutchman 
right away, while I waited, and see whether she could 
have the room. 

She returned almost immediately and said that the 
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room was ready for me right now—that the Dutch- 
man’s niece—his name, it appeared, was Mr. Schoen- 
herr—had removed all her belongings and the Dutch- 
man did not care who she put into it so long as 
he did not play the cornet, or some musical instru- 
ment—that was the way she put it, and with some 
degree of reason, I felt—and did not make too 
much .noise. 

“You don’t happen to be kinda musical, do you?” 
she asked anxiously. 

I assured her that I hated music—in fact, that it 
was the absorbing hatred of my life. She brightened 
up at that, and we went down to look at the room. 

I stole a glance around me as we went down. In 
front was the grilled iron door that led out into the 
areaway below the stoop. 

“Mr. Schoenherr,” she whispered to me, “lives 
across there,” she pointed to a door across the small, 
narrow hall. ‘He has his-own key to that door”’— 
she meant the grilled iron door that had formerly been 
the servants’ entrance—‘‘and he keeps himself to him- 
self, which I always think is a very good plan, especially 
in this business when you never know who the people 
are who live in a house, nor where they come from. 
Here’s your room.” 

She threw open the door of a small room, directly 
across the hall from the door that led into the apart- 
ment inhabited by the Dutchman. I looked the room 
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over with an appearance of carefulness, and she 
waited nervously for my answer. 

“It’s a little dark,” I said tentatively, ‘but per- 
haps 

“That's because there ain’t no sun out today,” she 
said quickly. ‘You ought to see how light it is on 
some days.” 

“Well, perhaps it’s light enough,” I said. “Any- 
way, probably you'll have another room soon.” | 

“Yes,” she said. “I'll let you have it real cheap, 
too—considering.” 

“How much?” I asked, as cheuah the amount mat- 
tered. ‘‘You see, money isn’t what it might be, nowa- 
days, what with my accident, and the doctor’s 
bills 

“Well, under the circumstances, I think I could let 
you have the room for two fifty a week—payable in 
advance, if it’s all the same to you. Not that I don’t 
trust you, y’understand, but in this business, where 
you never know ” 

“Yes, I know,” I broke in. “I quite understand 
that, and you’re perfectly right. It’s not so bad 
I looked around the room again carefully as though I 
were a great authority on-basement rooms. “I think 
PIL take it.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Morrison,” she said. “I’m sure 
you'll like it here, seein’ as you don’t play no instru- 
ment.” 
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I took out: two dollars and fifty cents and handed it 
to her, and was profusely thanked. 

“That's for the first week,” I said. ‘‘You can make 
me out a‘ receipt later. I’m a little’ tired now, and 
would like to lie down for an hour or two—can I take 
the room right now?” 

“Sure,” she said. “It’s yours now. Oh, I forgot to 
tell you, the bathroom’s upstairs on the second floor— 
I hope you won’t mind... ” 

It developed from my ensuing remarks that I had a 
real passion for second floor bathrooms and would 
under no circumstances consider staying in a house that 
had its bathroom any place else than on that floor. 
So, a moment or two later, I closed the door, and was 
alone in my room. It was small, but I did not think I 
would need it for very long, so that did not matter. 
In one corner was a single bed that looked scrupulously 
clean and tidy; in another was the inevitable washstand 
and pitcher and basin, on the left wall was a small 
closet which would be more than sufficient for the few 
clothes I had with me. At the side opposite the door 
was a small, heavily barred window that looked out on 
a sort of airshaft which I saw was littered with rain- 
soaked papers and junk of all descriptions. A cracked 
mirror which distorted my already considerably dis- 
torted face hung on the wall above the washstand, and 
on the floor was a rather threadbare grass rug. 

That was all, except that across the hall, his door 
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not more than five feet from mine, lived my enemy 
and would-be executioner, the man with the bandaged 
hand. 

Of course, I did not yet know this as a fact, but I 
was convinced, that this was so. Everything pointed to 
it. The Dutchman, the landlady called him, and I 
knew that he had a hint of a German accent. This 
tallied. So did the fact that his niece had departed. 
In fact, that tallied exactly. So did the fact of his 
being an inventor. "So it had been his niece, the un- 
known angel who had rescued me! I was glad, at all 
events, to know that she had got safely away. She had 
been rather on my mind, to tell the truth, though in the 
excitement of my own escape I had not been able to 
pay too much attention to her problem. However, she 
seemed to have settled it herself, for which I was 
thankful enough. 

Now that I was here, so close to the man I sought, 
I sat down and deliberated on the best plan of action. 
For the moment I did not take off my bandage, for I 
wanted to sense the lay of the land before I took any 
very radical steps. My first task, I believed, would be 
to verify the identity of the man—that is, find out 
whether my conjectures as to his being the same man 
whom I sought were correct. 

The verification came to me, however, without my 
having to go out and look for it, and I thanked my 
stars that I had not taken off my bandages. 
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As I sat there, thinking out a course of action, there 
came a knock at my door to disturb my reverie. It 
was not a timid knock—rather was it the knock of a 
man accustomed to command, a man who knew his 
power and who did not hesitate to act upon it. It was 
a triple knock, sounding upon my consciousness like the 
knocking of Fate that Beethoven is supposed to have 
heard, and from which he modeled the first bars of his 
tremendous Fifth. 

I was sitting with my back to such light as filtered 
through, and my head was swathed in bandages, so I 
had no fears as to being recognized. 

‘Come in,” I called, remembering that my door was 
unlocked, but the door was opening even before I 
called. This was a man who was used to having his 
own way. 

Framed in the doorway stood the great bulk of the 
man with the bandaged hand, whose image I remem- 
bered so well. His hand was still bandaged, a circum- 
stance which I was grateful for, as it might bring his 
strength nearer to my own in the event of a test. His 
manner was mild enough as he spoke to me, but I could 
see he was examining me closely. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said. “I’m your neighbor 
—my name is Schoenherr. . . .” His voice was the 
same as the voice that had spoken to me when I lay 
bound in the underground passage. It was the same 
man, there was no doubt of that. 
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His eyes . . . how can one describe eyes such as are 
not often seen on this earth? They were wild, deep 
eyes, eyes that saw penetratingly and looked long... . 
They were eyes to strike terror into the heart of al- 
most anyone. His bulk was tremendous and his 
shoulder breadth in proportion, and the fingers of his 
massive left hand—his right was covered by the ban- 
dage—opened and closed convulsively as he talked, as 
though feeling for the throat of some invisible enemy. 
He seemed to be unaware of what his hand was doing 
as he stood there, his eyes boring into mine, and his 
voice speaking mildly and apologetically enough. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you,” he said, “but I find I 
have run out of matches . . . do you, by any chance, 
happen to have any?” 

I handed him a box which I took out of my pocket. 
‘Pardon my not getting up,” I said, not wishing to re- 
linquish my position of vantage with the light behind 
me, “‘but I’m not feeling very well . . . this accident, 
you know . . . ’’ and I motioned toward the bandages 
that covered the greater part of my face. 

‘“‘Ah, yes, you’ve been in an accident,” he muttered 
slowly, looking at me carefully. He took the matches. 


“Thank you,” he said, “I'll return some to you to- 
” 


morrow 
“Don’t bother,” I said. “I have plenty more. Ex- 
cuse me for not acknowledging your introduction—my 
name is Morrison.” 
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He inclined his head in acknowledgment. “Your 
accident—was it chemicals . . .?”’ He paused, waiting 
for me to answer. I was speaking with my voice care- 
fully disguised. I knew very well that it was not the 
need of matches that had brought him into my room. 
He wished to see who his neighbor was, and to examine 
him at close range. I chuckled inwardly, for I knew 
he was getting very little satisfaction. My own wife, 
if I had had one, would have been unable to recognize 
me under the circumstances. And yet, as he looked 
at me, I could not be sure... Was he seeing something 
he was not intended to see? He looked at me so closely, 
so intently, that I felt a cold shiver go up my spine. It 
was almost as though he was able to see through my 
bandages . . . as though he could see with those wild, 
mad eyes of his, things the ordinary mortal would 
never see. But I knew it was only my imagination. 

“Yes, it was chemicals,” I nodded. ‘An experiment 

. something in the retort that I had never mixed 
before with the other chemicals . . . and I nearly lost 
my life. As it was, I’m very lucky to be able to save 
the sight of my eye. You see how it is...” I mo- 
tioned to the bandages. 

“Ah, yes,” he murmured politely. ‘‘Dangerous 
things, my friend. Chemicals are not to be handled 
lightly. . . . But there, I suppose you know your own 
business,” he said, moving to the door, never taking 
his eyes off me as he did so. 
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“Tt looks like it, doesn’t it?” I laughed a little rue- 
fully. 

“Well, you never know,” he consoled, one hand on 
the knob. “Accidents . . . they happen to the best of 
us ... to the best prepared, the best fortified... 
even I—” he broke this off in the middle, and I did not 
question him further. This was not the time for it, 
and it would have got me nowhere, I was sure. 

“Well, thanks,” he said, ‘I hope you'll be feeling 
better. Sorry to have bothered you... ” 

“Not at all,” I protested. ‘You're welcome.” 

He was gone the moment after, smiling upon me 
enigmatically, and leaving me with the feeling that per- 
haps I had not deceived him as well as I had intended 
to. 

How much did he know, or suspect? That was‘diffi- 
cult to answer, of course, but it seemed to me that he 
could know nothing as things stood at this time. My 
feeling that he might have penetrated my disguise I 
put down to an idle fear, a fear that was dictated by 
my emotions and not by my reason for how could he 
know? This I asked myself and weighed my answer 
that he was not suspicious against the enigmatic look in 
those dark, mysterious eyes. 

For a long time I sat there, listening for some sound 
from the apartment across the hall, but all was silence 
_ there. The afternoon began to wane and the room to 
get darker. I did not turn on the light, knowing that 
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in darkness lay my greatest safety and my best protec- 
tion. 

Finally I tiptoed to the door and cautiously and 
silently turned the key in the lock. Behind me the 
room was dark, so I felt safe in withdrawing the key 
noiselessly and applying my eye to the keyhole, to see 
what I could see. The hall was shrouded in gloom, as 
much of it as I could see, and directly opposite was the 
door of Schoenherr’s apartment, closed tight. It was 
plain that at the moment nothing was to be seen. 

Suppose, I told myself, he had by that queer and 
mysterious power of his, projected himself into my 
room and was spying upon me? I went cold in all 
my limbs as I thought this, though I did not believe it 
was so. If he had indeed done so, or would do so, I 
might as well consider myself a lost man for, unless 
he appeared before me in the flesh, there was no com- 
bating him, no guarding one’s self against him. 

And I, who had just been saved from his pitiless fin- 
gers, had once more placed myself completely in his 
power! I threw the feeling off, however, with an 
effort. 

‘Don’t be such a simp!” I told my doubting self. 
“What reason would he have for that?—he’s after 
bigger game than he thinks you are.” And by such 
synthetic methods I calmed my quivering nerves, and 
went on about what I was to do. 

For the moment I remained inactive. I was wait- 
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ing until nightfall, for I had a well grounded belief that 
he would go out for his meal. I knew that he and his 
niece had been doing housekeeping there, but I knew 
also that she was gone, and I thought there was a 
pretty good chance that he would go to a restaurant 
tonight instead of trying to cook his own meal. If he 
really went out, I intended to stake all on an audacious 
cast of the dice and enter his apartment. 

This was going to be really dangerous, I realized, 
but the solution of this mystery had hung fire long 
enough, and I could no longer, I thought, with safety 
put off making a report to the Chief. And I wanted to 
have something satisfactory to report. 

As to the danger, I was reassured by the feel of the 
heavy automatic in the side pocket of my coat. If, by 
some chance, he confronted me in his own apartment, 
it would be in the flesh, I thought—and I did not care 
how big and strong they were when I had the forty-five 
in my hand. 

So I sat in my darkened room, waiting for the open- 
ing and closing of his door. Soon after six o’clock it 
came. 

I heard the knob of his door turning, and noiselessly, 
on my toes, I sprang to my place at the keyhole. His 
door opened—I could see that in the dark hall—and a 
heavy form which I was able to identify as his emerged. 
He paused for a second, lithe and quick as a cat on his 
feet despite the fact that he was verging on to middle 
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age—he must have been-forty-four or -five—and with a 
glance up and down the corridor he swung off in the 
direction of the front door, after having turned the 
key in his lock and placed it in his pocket. 

A moment later I head the grilled iron gate that I 
knew was the frontedoor—under the stoop—swing shut 

. and I was alone in the basement of the house. 

I waited a reasonable time. He might have forgot- 
ten something . . . something that might bring him 
back in a few moments. I did not wish to wait too 
long, however, as I wanted plenty of leisure in order 
to give all the time necessary to my search. My search 
for what ...? I myself hardly knew what, but some- 
thing . . . something that would prove to me and to 
a court that this man Schoenherr was the strangler of 
Augustin Arnold. That it was one and the same man I 
was certain, but I was also certain that that would be 
a dificult or impossible thing to prove in court if we 
knew no more than we knew now. 

These were the reasons that drew me-into that dan- 
gerous place. After a wait of perhaps five to eight 
minutes, I silently opened my door and slipped out in- 
to the hall. I had previously divested myself of my 
bandages, as I did not want to be hampered in any 
way. In my side pocket was my automatic, and it was 
my hope that when I finally emerged from the apart- 
ment across the corridor my case would be complete 
and I would be ready to make an arrest. 
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Opening the door across the hall with my skeleton 
key was the work of but a minute. The lock was an- 
tique and naive, and any apprentice burglar would have 
sneered at it. I opened the door silently, giving a last 
quick glance about me before I slipped into the silent 
and dark apartment and drew the door closed after 
me. I could not lock it without the key, but it did 
not appear to me that that mattered a very great deal. 
If he came back suddenly and discovered me, the worst 
that would happen would be that I would put him 
under arrest and continue my search after I had secured 
him tightly. I did not intend to be surprised by him 
again. 

I entered directly into the kitchen, as my flashlight 
showed me. It was an old-fashioned, tremendous 
kitchen—the kind that they used to have in the base- 
ments of the old-fashioned private houses, but which 
they no longer build since space is not as plentiful as it 
was. I quickly flashed my light around the room. It 
was very ordinary. 

In the center was a large round table, covered by a 
colored cloth. Around the walls, here and there, were 
ranged chairs. In the corner was a whatnot cabinet, 
filled with all sorts of collected knickknacks and use- 
less mementoes. There was the usual gas range, of 
course, and cupboard, and in another corner, mounted 
on a table and covered by a worn rubber cover stood 
what I believed would prove to be a typewriter. I 
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made a note of this mentally, but did not stop, resolving 
to take up the matter of the typewriter a little later. 

The thing that interested me in the kitchen was an 
immense and massive box that ran from the floor to the 
ceiling, in the far corner, and looked like one of the 
electric ice-boxes that one is apt to see in the modern 
butcher shop. Before it was a small pine bench. 

I played the light on the immense thing, moved the 
bench out of the way, and then swung open the door, 
which was on hinges. I could see at once that it was 
not an ice-box, nor could I make out with a quick 
glance exactly what it was. 

It was full of wires and wheels and electric light 
tubes. At one side was an aperture in the machinery, 
rounded, that was perhaps as wide as a football, and 
longer and into this aperture was sticking and project- 
ing every kind of bare wire and every size of rod and 
wheel, and a round piston that was made with small 
protuberances on it like the metal roll of a music box. 
In the very front, at about the height where your eyes 
would be if you sat on the bench, was an eyepiece con- 
taining a large lens of very powerful and very finely 
ground glass, and in front of that were more than a 
dozen buttons and switches. A wire led from the con- 
trivance to the airshaft window, which was just be- 
hind it, and I looked out and followed it up with my 
eye to the place where it connected with a large aerial 
on the roof. In the back were large batteries, and a 
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small motor which was connected to a plug in the wall. 

It was marvelously well built, as even I, who have no 
knowledge of machinery, could see, but I had not the 
slightest conception what it could be, or to what use it 
was put. That it had something to do with our mys- 
tery I was sure ... but what? That we would have 
to find out, I told myself. 

I tentatively pushed a lever, but nothing happened. 
I pressed a button, and a bright light showed in a 
tube in the back of the machinery. I let the button fly 
back again, and the light went out. So far, nothing. 

I decided to close the machine for a moment, and 
examine the rest of the apartment. At the back of 
the kitchen was a door that I had no doubt led into the 
bedroom—the only other room of the place. The 
bathroom, I believed, led off the side of the bedroom, 
as was usual in such cases. 

There was a slight sound at the door, as though 
someone were feeling for the knob. Or had I simply 
imagined it? 

Instantly my light went out and I waited in darkness. 
Who was it who wished to enter? Could it be Schoen- 
herr back so soon? I had not expected him for at least 
another hour. 

No, there actually was someone there. I could hear 
the knob turning, and I could see the panel of the door 
slowly coming inward. Like a cat I slipped into the 
bedroom and closed the door, leaving a small crack for 
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me to see out of, though it was impossibe, in the dark- 
ness, to see anything. 

The door opened and a form came in, tiptoeing, but 
my tensed nerves heard. The door closed behind the 
figure, quietly. I could hear a tiptoeing around the 
room, and an occasional quickly caught breath. I could 
not see, but I knew this was not the owner of the apart- 
ment, for he would have made more noise, and he 
would undoubtedly have switched on the light. 

I saw a flashlight go roving here and there around 
the room, and closed my door instantly, for fear of 
being seen. For two or three minutes I stayed in the 
darkness of the bedroom, hardly breathing for fear of 
disclosing my identity. 

Then, in that dark house, in that mysterious and 
unexplained apartment, a curious sound for such a 
place came to my ears. 

It was the sound of a typewriter. 

Clack . . . clackety-clackety-clack . . . clack-clack 
. . . The typist, whoever it was, was trying to do it 
very softly and gently, but of course it is impossible to 
typewrite with no noise at all, so I heard the sound in- 
stantly. 

Who was it who was typewriting in the next room, 
on a machine that belonged to the murderer of Augus 
tin Arnold? 

I opened my door a crack again and peered in. The 
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typist had laid the torch down on a table where it 
illuminated the keyboard of the machine. 

Clack . . . clackety-clackety-clack . . . clack- 
clackety. ... 

I threw the door open wide and stepped out. 

“Hello, Betty,’ I said pleasantly. 

That’s who it was ... Betty Sargent, of all the 
world to select from . . . Betty Sargent, in the one 
place in all New York where it was most dangerous 
for her to be. 

She whirled instantly at the sound of my voice, and 
sprang to her feet. 

“Oh, you startled me!’’ she ejaculated. 

“T should think so,” I said sternly. ‘‘Is it in order 
for me to inquire what the hell you’re doing here? I 
don’t wish to pry into your affairs, but really, you 
know is 

“Why, I was typewriting,” she answered. 

I was angry, for I had no wish to have her here. 
It was too dangerous, and I anticipated an exciting 
enough time as it was, without also having to worry 
about her safety. 

She perceived this. ‘Don’t be angry, Steve,” ‘she 
pleaded, and she pulled at the lapel of my coat. “I’m 
only trying to help you. Look at this!” 

My anger melted away immediately, and I took the 
paper she handed me—the paper she had been type- 
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writing on. We examined it under the flashlight, to- 
gether. 

“It’s the same!” we exclaimed together, softly. 

“I thought as much,” I said. “Look!” and I pointed 
out to her that the “‘s” was slightly slanting and broken, 
as in all the notes we had received. All the other let- 
ters looked the same—each typewriter, as you know, 
has its own individuality—no two turn out exactly the 
same work. It was very easy to see, even without the 
telltale notes to guide us, that this was the ‘machine 
that had sent us the puzzling notes of warning. 

“Well, this comes close to clinching the case, it seems 
to me,” I whispered. 

“It comes close to proving that this man sent the 
notes,” she corrected me. “It’s still a little distance 
from proving that he committed the murder, isn’t it?” 

“You're right,” I said. 

She shivered a little, and I realized that all the time 
that I had been here I had felt a cold steady wind blow- 
ing—though no window was open. It seemed to come 
from the bedroom. 

“You're cold,” I whispered to her. 

““Yes—there seems to be a breeze here—lI don’t 
know where from—” she looked around at the win- 
dows. 

‘“‘Seems to come from the bedroom,” I said. “I felec 
it when I was there—let’s take a look.” 


In the bedroom it was the work of but a moment 
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to locate the breeze. One of the doors of a great 
closet that stood in the corner was open, and the 
breeze seemed to come right out of the closet. 

“Look!” I said. “There’s the door of your secret 
passage, I'll bet a month’s wages.” 

We darted to the closet and, throwing open the 
other door, shot the beams of our searchlights into it. 
We were right! 

The whole back of the closet gave into a stone lined 
passage. 

“I’m going to take a look,” I announced, stepping 
through the closet into the passage. ‘“‘Stick close to me, 
little one,” I said to her. She had taken my arm, and 
she came with me into the damp corridor, dripping with 
moisture from the stones. 

We played our searchlights on the floor, the sides, 
and the roof. All solid stone. 

“The other end of this must be in the Gran i 

For a moment we were silent, our every sense frozen. 

“What was that?” she gasped. 

For behind us had come a ponderous thud. 

We looked back, and well we might. The end of 
the passage through which we had come was now 
closed up by a stone wall that looked as though it was 
several feet in thickness. One glance at it showed 
us its impregnability. 

“A trap!” I groaned. “And we walked right into 
it!” 
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that we were trapped like rats, and had about 

as much chance of escape. 
“Oh, Steve!” Betty cried softly, “I’m afraid we’re 
done for! Orice we’re in the power of that man noth- 


\ , JE turned to each other in real alarm, realizing 


ing can save us.” 

“That remains to be seen,” I said with an affectation 
of indifference which I was very far from experiencing, 
for I felt that I would just as soon struggle with a 
demon in hell as with this madman, invisible and ter- 
ribly strong. If I could have seen him I believed I would 
not have been very frightened, but he had us here on 
his own terms, and those conditions were such as no 
human being could combat. 

“We'll see just what he intends to do—I think it 
won't be very long now,” I went on. “In the mean- 
time. ..”’ I was holding her quivering body in my 
arms and stroking her hair... “in the meantime, 
don’t worry too much. We'll find a way out.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear!’ she was saying, very much 
frightened, but she was already beginning to calm 
down, under the reassuring influence of my words. 

And there, in the dark passage, lighted only by our 
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flashlights, we waited for our unknown enemy’s ven- 
geance to take physical and final form. I say final, for 
I knew that the drama was drawing to a close—that 
we would either die where we were, in the black crypt 
that lay between the Grand Theatre and the apart- 
ment of this mad lover, or we would take him and 
deliver him up to the justice of the electric maiden at 
Ossining. 

But we did not wait in idleness. Desperately we as- 
sailed the stone wall that barred our passage back into 
the room we had come from, seeking madly for the 
lever or button that would cause it to swing out of the 
way and permit us to confront the man who would be 
my executioner. Betty had now fully recovered herself 
—the momentary lapse was very unlike her—and she 
went about the mad search as keenly and as coolly as 
I did, or even more so. In all this her thought was 
for me and my fate—not for herself. Perhaps a fate 
that was worse than death awaited her, but she did not 
appear to think of it. That was to come after—after 
Schoenherr had worked his will on me and there was 
no one left to oppose him. I never admired her more 
than I did at that moment when, pale but self-possessed, 
her hands searched vainly for the lever that was to 
mean deliverance to me. 

But it was useless, for try as we would, I could fird 
nothing but solid stone wall, immovable and permanent. 
And neither could Betty. 
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At last, almost exhausted, we rested from our 
efforts, looking at each other without words, our 
thoughts long and our breathing short. In silence we 
waited for what was to come, not daring to name it, 
and hardly daring to think it. 

There was just absolutely nothing we could do but 
wait, which we did fearfully and, for the most part, 
without words. It was Betty who finally broke the 
silence. 

“Steve,” she said, “what do you suppose he’s waiting 
for?” 

I shook my head. ‘Perhaps to make us suffer 
longer,” I ventured. ‘Perhaps it takes time.... I 
don’t know, dear.” 

“Steve!” she said suddenly. 

“What?” 

“We forgot to try the other end! The Grand 
Theatre end,” she exclaimed. 

“So we did—what a fool Iam!’ I burst out. ‘“‘Let’s 
do it at once——” 

We were off down the underground passage im- 
mediately, playing our lights on the floor and sides 
and ceiling rapidly, our feet hardly touching the 
ground, as though we were able effectively to flee from 
the unknown terror that was on our heels. Could we 
flee? Already I felt‘those iron fingers slipping around 
my throat, squeezing out my life, strong as God and 
invisible as air. Faster we flew down the passage, pur- 
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sued by my vision of the hand that strangled . . . the 
fingers that could tear out my windpipe. 

At last we reached the end of the passage and 
before us was a flight of stone steps, leading up to the 
very ceiling, of stone, like the wall of stone we had 
just left. It was an impasse, and there seemed to 
be no way out—not even a wall that had swung into 
place, like the other end of the passage. .There must 
be some way out here, and yet there did not seem to 
be any. 

There must be a way! There must be some way to 
swing those stairs out of the way, or that stone ceiling! 
If only we could find the key to it, if only we could 
find the lever that would move this massive stone 
before that imminent moment when the monster behind 
us was ready for his final gesture. 

But it wasn’t there, and it seemed to me that down 
the dark and ghostly length of the corridor we were 
followed by a bitter, mocking laugh . . . the laugh 
of a being who was more devil than man .. . the 
laugh of insane rage that emanated from the mad 
brain behind those mad eyes. 

“Did you hear that?” I turned to Betty for confir- 
mation, fearing that perhaps my own brain was func 
tioning none too well under the circumstances, and that 
I was imagining things that existed only in my mind. 

She nodded. “Yes... I heard it ... that ter- 
rible laughter! Like some fiend... .” 
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‘“‘FTe must have been standing at the other entrance,” 
I whispered. 

She agreed with me, and we started on a dead run 
back to where we had come from, in the hope of find- 
ing him there, in the flesh. 

Vain hope! Our way was barred by the stone wall, 
and it was as though it had never been opened. For 
a moment I thought that perhaps I had indeed im- 
agined it, but Betty had heard it too. No, he had 
stood there, in the opening that was now closed—secure 
in the fact that we were vainly trying to open the other 
end—he had stood there and mocked our dying efforts 
with mirth from a midnight heart. 

Tired and uncertain, we stood for a while, waiting 

. Waiting ... waiting ... We did not know 
what was coming... Or rather, we preferred not to 
think about what was coming. Around us was black- 
ness, the pitch blackness of the pit, lightened only 
feebly by our flashlights, and in my soul was a blackness 
that was preparatory to the tenebrous darkness of the 
grave that I was becoming convinced I was shortly to 
be cast into. 

How long we waited for the fiend to consummate his 
purpose I do not know, for you lose all track of time 
in such circumstances, but I do not think it was long, 
though it seemed interminable. We felt cut off from 
the world, from all communication and all possible 
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succor. What a fool I had been to venture into this 
alone, without having communicated with the Chief 
and getting such assistance in the case as it warranted. 
How easy that would have been, compared to being 
here, helpless, in the hands of a merciless murderer 
who seemed to know nothing of human suffering, ex- 
cept that he could inflict it. 

I said nothing of these things to Betty, however, my 
few words being entirely of a reassuring nature. So 
we waited, time interminable . . . a piece out of all 
eternity . . . or was it all eternity itself? .. . wait- 
ing for death in the dark... . 

In my right hand I held my automatic, though I 
felt it would be useless. Yet, I considered, perhaps 

. perhaps . .. perhaps... . 

And then it came! | 

There was a sharp blow on my wrist . . . the hand 
that held the Colt’s ‘forty-five . . . a terrific blow that 
caused me to groan involuntarily with the agony of it, 
and that numbed my whole arm. Instantly my gun 
dropped from my hand and clattered on the stone 
floor. 

Betty screamed, and at the scream something seemed 
to come to life in that cavern, some strength that I 
could not see, some presence that I could not do aught 
but feel. 

Those fingers were at my windpipe. I remembered 
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them from yesterday, and they were the same. It is 
not something that one forgets offhand. Iron... 
steel . . . inflexible . . . immutable ... not to be 
moved or budged until no life remained . . . until I 
was one with the dripping stone walls and the mud that 
plastered the cracks between them . . . until I was one 
with all that great procession of dead who had gone 
before me . . . who were insentient, unmoving, gone 
. . . playgrounds for worms and ants.... 

As I struggled vainly against the impassive hand I 
could hear Betty scream again and again, and I could 
feel her fingers next to mine in the frantic and des- 
perate effort to tear away the hand that was choking 
me into death. 

I could feel my eyes popping out of my head, my 
veins standing out on my forehead ... I gasped, 
fighting for breath, struggling to get air into my tor- 
tured lungs, losing strength every minute .. . and 
it must be remembered that I am a very strong man. 
But I was like a baby in this fiend’s hand, and from 
the first touch of those fingers I knew I would never 
be able to tear them off. 

I was dizzy, my senses were leaving me, and I reeled 
around horribly, fighting with all my strength against 
this invisible thing that was stronger than myself. Over 
me the shrill screaming of Betty as she fought the hand 
cut the air again and again, being thrown back from 
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the walls and low roof and reverberating down the 
length of the crypt. Even though my senses were 
rapidly leaving me I could hear it . . . hear her fren- 
zied screaming as she fought horribly and madly for 
my life. 

Now I was falling backwards slowly, my knees 
buckling under me. It did not matter any longer that 
I could not breathe . . . that did not seem to be so 
important now ... I wantedtorest . . . tolie down 
on the fields of flowers and grass at my feet and to 
gaze for all eternity at the comets and stars and fire- 
works that were in the limitless heavens immediately 
over my head. 

And then for a brief instant I was brought back to 
myself by the close contact of Betty, and in my quickly 
deserting consciousness I could hear her gasping, sob- 
bing breath as she tore at the monstrous thing that 
was choking out my life at my throat. 

I could not hear her scream any longer, and per- 
haps she did not—or perhaps I could not hear any 
more. At any rate, my strength was gone... and 
still those inexorable fingers, squeezing my throat 
until there was no air left in all the world .. . until 
my lungs shrieked aloud for the air that would never- 
more be given to them . . . until finally, my strength 
entirely gone, I was yet conscious of my limp fingers 
dropping away from the struggle, my lifeless hands 
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and arms hanging useless at my side, my head thrown 
back to get the last breath of air... . And I knew 
it was all over. ... 

A blackness and a peace and a quiet descended upon 
me.... Night spread her dark wings over my troubled 
brain and tortured body ... I slept... . 
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HE events narrated in this chapter are made 
up from testimony later given. They are events 
at the happening of which it was palpably im- 
possible for anyone but the actors themselves to be 
present. | 
x ok ok Ok Ox 

When Minnie Schoenherr finally appeared in the 
hallway of her old home, where she had lived with 
her uncle, it was dark. But she knew her way well, 
and the darkness suited her purpose better than light 
would have done; not for the ransom of a king would 
she have her uncle find her there. 

That he would kill her this time, if she was so indis- 
creet as to be caught by him, she had no doubt. He 
had on more than one occasion told her what he would 
do to her if she played him false . . . and she had 
played him false. Luckily, she had escaped before 
he could lay his hands on her, or he would have added 
another crime to his growing list. 

Minnie considered that she was fairly safe in doing 
what she was doing. She knew her uncle’s habits well. 
She had stood in the darkness of the opposite side of 
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the street for more than an hour, waiting for him to 
go out. Just when she finally decided that she must 
have missed him, that he had probably gone out before 
she came, he appeared, glanced hastily up and down 
the street, and quietly, with the litheness of a cat, 
had gone off in the direction of Sixth Avenue. 

She knew where he was bound for. He was gone 
to get his supper in a small restaurant that he often 
frequented. Here he would loiter for perhaps two 
hours as was his wont. During this time Minnie felt 
she would be quite safe in entering his rooms—her 
former home—and taking therefrom the things that 
were hers and that she had had no time to take when 
she had to make such a hurried and instant departure. 
Not being possessed of too much money, she needed 
her clothes badly, among other things. 

She still had a key to the apartment. She could 
get in in a moment, pack her suitcase in five minutes, 
and be out of the place within ten minutes from the 
time she had entered it. It was safe enough... if 
her uncle did not come back. But he wouldn’t come 
back—she was sure of that. Eating was a serious busi- 
ness with him. He had often disdained her cooking— 
Minnie was compelled to admit that it was not very 
fancy, though she often remarked that it was plain 
and wholesome—and on those occasions he had gone 
to this little restaurant in Sixth Avenue to eat. This 
had happened often, and he had never come back under 
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two hours. There was no reason to suppose that he 
would vary the procedure, today. 

And yet, it was dangerous, Minnie considered, as 
she stood there in the darkness of the opposite side of 
the street, in the shadow of a high stoop. Suppose 
he did come back! What then? 

Minnie shuddered. She closed her eyes in a name- 
less terror, as though to shut out her thoughts, and for 
a moment the impulse to leave the place and not enter 
it—to go away without her clothes and never come 
back—was very strong in her, and she nearly yielded 
to it. 

But Minnie was poor, and needed her clothes. She 
threw off the feeling.. The really poor have no time 
or opportunity to be squeamish, or even terrified—life 
is too real, too bitter, for them to be weak enough to 
give way to emotions that would make it still more 
real, still more bitter. Minnie was poor, and she 
needed her clothes. 

So she had to take her chances. She was forced 
to go into the place she dreaded, into the house she 
wanted to leave forever, the house of the monster 
she wished never to see again. But still she waited 
telling herself that it would be well not to go in too 
soon. Perhaps her uncle had forgotten something, and 
would come back before he sat down to supper, she 
thought. At any rate, she had plenty of time. Her 
own business in his apartment would take only a very 
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few minutes. It was just as well to wait a little while, 
to see whether he really was not coming back pre- 
maturely. 

Minnie waited in the darkness for nearly half an 
hour before she decided that the moment had at last 
come, and that she could make her entry. 

On light feet she slipped across the street like a 
ghost, and through the grilled iron door that led, from 
under the high stoop, to the rooms of her uncle. 

Now she was in the hallway, outside of his door. He 
was not within, that she knew .. . yet the place in- 
spired her with a terror that was almost pitiable. The 
place was full of the association . . . full of the per- 
sonality of her uncle . . . and it would always be so 
for her. 

Silently she inserted her key and tried to turn the 
lock. It did not turn, and she became conscious that it 
did not turn for the quite simple reason that it was 
not locked. She’started back in a sudden alarm. 

That was not like her uncle. He was very careful 
about locking his door when he went out, and he had 
good reason to be, she reflected. Perhaps he had been 
a little upset and absent-minded over her treachery and 
flight. Perhaps that was the reason he had neglected 
to lock his door. 

In any event, she knew he was not within, so she 
had nothing to fear. Her uncle was the only thing on 
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earth that she feared. If there were anyone else in- 
side, it would not matter. 

Without making any noise she pushed the door in- 
ward, stepped into the room, and closed it behind her. 
Within the room it was dark, and there was no one 
there, but she heard a faint whisper—a woman’s voice 
—from the next room, the bedroom, and then the faint 
rumble of a man’s whisper. 

Who was there? She must find out, before she 
could go any farther on the business that brought her 
here. There was a woman in it, so she felt she had 
nothing to be afraid of. She had been so afraid of her 
uncle that no lesser danger could move her. On tip- 
toes, making no more noise than the shadow of a 
shadow moving through the woods at midnight, she 
went to the door of the bedroom. 

Two figures, their faces lighted by electric torches, 
were stepping through the closet door into the secret 
passage, which was unaccountably open. The man 
she recognized at once—she had seen him before, 
though then he had had a blindfold over his eyes. 
Yet she recognized him instantly . . . and she knew 
that death would be his if he were caught here. 
Death . . . death . . . It would be the portion of all 
of them ... or worse than death, she reflected 
rapidly, as she gazed at the disappearing form of the 
woman, for she could make a pretty shrewd guess as 
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to her identity. If she fell into the hands of her uncle, 
here ... Minnie grew cold at the prospect. 

She heard their footfalls on the stone floor of the 
passage, and a reflection of their electric flashes came 
to her in that dark room as they played their torches 
on the walls and the ceiling of the dark passage. 

If they were caught here! Her own danger seemed 
to pale into insignificance at the thought. 

And then, every sense alert, she became like a woman 
of stone, her hearing strained for a sound! 

Someone was opening the door! Who was it? Was 
it her uncle? 

There was no time for deliberation. She must act 
instantly, without thought and without delay. But 
one thing was certain—her uncle must not find these 
two here. She must save them from death—and from 
what was worse. 

Propelled by impulse rather than by thought, gal- 
vanized into a thing of action and life, she leaped to 
the closet door, fumbled for the lever, pushed it down, 
and the heavy stone door barring the passage swung 
ponderously but swiftly into place. 

In the meantime the light had been snapped on in 
the other room, and the footsteps were coming to the 
bedroom—footsteps which she knew, which she 
dreaded. 

She had no time to hide. No time to do anything 

. to go anywhere. Petrified, she leaned back 
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against the door of the closet, her eyes half closed, her 
heart hardly beating. 

Now he was at the door, and in an instant he had 
switched on the electric light by means of the button 
at the side of the door, and flooded the room with 
light. 

He stood at the door and looked at her in a silence 
that struck fear into her being, for in his mad eyes 
was the stare of one who would nevermore regain his 
senses, one who would nevermore know either pity or 
mercy. She was silent, cowering against the door of 
the closet. It was he who broke the silence finally, 
speaking in a tone that was almost one of levity .. . 
full of sarcasm and venom. 

“So it’s you!” he said. 

She was silent. 

‘You've come back to your poor old uncle, then . . . 
to take care of him . . . to cherish him . . . to pro- 
tect him .. .’’ He broke out into laughter that was 
cold and sharp as a steel blade. 

She shuddered. “I came back . . . for my clothes, 
uncle.” 

‘Ah, yes, your clothes,” he said. “You picked a 
good moment . . . when I was not here. Didn’t you 
know that your old uncle would be glad to see you. . . 
in fact, that he was anxious to see you? How careless 
of you to have come when I was out . . . how un- 
thinking!’ He laughed again. 
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“Don’t, uncle!” she protested faintly. 

“Don’t what?” he demanded. 

“Don’t laugh like that,” she said. “If you want to 
kill me, do so . . . but don’t torture me " 

‘“‘What are you doing by that closet?’ he demanded. 
There was no answer, for Minnie was simply leaning 
against the closed closet door, with her eyes half closed, 
resigned to almost anything. 

“That door was open when I left,” said her uncle, 
striding to where she stood. ‘‘So was the other door— 
the door inside . . . there wasa reason for that . . .” 
he threw back his head and laughed heartily. 

He seized her by the arm and pulled her violently 
away from the door, so violently that her arm was 
nearly wrenched out of its socket, but not a whimper 
came from her. 

“(Come away from there, wench!” he grated. She 
was sent spinning across the room to bring up finally at 
a dresser which swayed crazily with the impact of her 
body. He wrenched the closet door open. The door 
to the passage, of course, was closed. .. . Minnie hav- 
ing closed it a few moments before. He gazed at it 
in silence for the space of five seconds, and the silence 
was heavy between them in that room. He pushed 
the lever and the stone door swung open, but he could 
see nothing in the darkness. He laughed, a low mock- 
ing laugh, and pushed the lever again, closing the door. 
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“You closed this stone door, Minnie?” he asked. 
She was silent. 

“Then who did?” he asked again. 

This time her tongue was loosened. He must not 
know anyone was in there. He must not! 

“Yes, I closed it, uncle,” she said in a low voice. 
“There was a—a draught—a draught from - 

But her uncle knew her better than that. His mad 
eyes seemed to blaze, to burn a hole in her brain, as 
he strode to where she was standing and wrenched her 
arm until the color left her face. 

‘“‘Who is in there?” he asked. 

“Njo—no—no one, uncle! Let go my arm—you're 
breaking it!’ came her agonized voice. 

“You lie!” he grated, his face close to hers, his eyes 
piercing into her. “There is someone in there... I 
know! You can’t lie to me, you , I know the 
truth! Who is there?” 

He twisted her arm until something went dead in 
her eyes, and her body became, of a sudden, limp. 

He let her go suddenly, and her loosened body fell 
into a chair that was alongside the dresser. 

“Dll attend to you later,” he growled at her. “Dll 
find out without your help who it is that’s in that 
passage.” 

He went to the outer room, and her returning senses 
could hear him sitting down at his infernal machine, 
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and starting the wheels moving and the current hum- 
ming. 

She got up on her weak legs, and went to the door, 
passing behind his back as he sat at the machine, intent 
on what he was doing. She wrenched at the door- 
knob, intending to go out and call the police, for she 
knew better than anyone else the fate that awaited 
those who were trapped in that desperate passage. 

“Oh!” She cried out in her rage, for the door was 
locked, and now she saw that the padlock was also 
snapped shut—she had no key for that. She looked 
around quickly for a way of escape, but there was none. 
The windows, which were below the level of the street, 
were barred. There was no way out. 

“Wait,” chuckled the man who sat at the infernal 
machine, “only wait, little Minnie, I shall attend to 
you soon. You can’t go out—until I permit you to. 
Perhaps you won’t want to then... perhaps... who 
knows how or what you'll feel then . . .”’ he chuckled, 
and her brain reeled at the sound, for it was the sound 
made by a man who was beyond good and evil . . . be- 
yond everything that was human. 

She made one more effort to dissuade him. 

“T tell you there is no one there!’” she screamed 
hysterically at his back. ‘‘No one! No one! No one!” 
She felt herself going mad. He paid no attention 
to her words, turning wheels, pushing buttons, regulat- 
ing currents and focusing his lenses. 
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“Ah, yes ... I see now,” he was saying. ‘No 
one? You must have been mistaken, my little Minnie. 
. .. Surely they must have slipped past you when you 
weren't looking! Ah! There they are! Thought you 
could deceive your old uncle, did you? Naughty, 
naughty! Uncle will attend to you for that .. . after 

. after . . . when he is through with what he has 
to do now... .” 

She was spurred into action again, for she knew what 
that meant. Oh, for the strength of a giant, or a bul- 
let! He must be stopped ... this must not be 
allowed to happen! He would strangle him as he had 
strangled that other! 

“Don’t, uncle!” she agonized, clutching at his arm. 
‘You must not .. . you can’t!” 

He shook her off with a spasmodic shrugging move- 
ment of his back, and she staggered against the wall. 
Otherwise he paid no real attention to her, except to 
be aware of her presence. He went on with what he 
was doing. 

She clawed at him again, trying to draw him away 
from the terrible machine. ‘Don’t, uncle, don’t! 
Please! Kill me, if you want to... but don’t... 
don’t....” 

Again he threw her off as though she had been 
a fly who was bothering him. He turned to the ma- 
chine, speaking mockingly as he worked: 

“Ah! I see them now... the detective and the 
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little white dove ... They are terrified . .. they 
wait for death ... they know! They know! Just 
look, Minnie, what I can do to him .. . with this 
little pressure of my fingers. . . . My hand is not what 
it was... if it hadn’t been for that knife wound he 
would not last an instant. ... 

“He fights! He struggles... but it does no 
good... his strength is failing... failing... 
he gets weaker .. . weaker ... weaker... all is 
getting black before his eyes . . . . his knees are giv- 
ing way ... isn’t it pretty, Minnie . . . what your 
uncle can do? ... Ah! Now! Now he never will 
defy me again . . . nor will he ever be with my ador- 
able Betty, who shall be made to love me yet . . . one 
more final pressure with these fingers of mine... .” 

It was more than Minnie Schoenherr could stand, 
more than any mortal could stand. She looked about 
her wildly. Something must be done to stop this. 

“Ah!” The breath was forced out of her body in 
a gasp of determination as her eyes fell on an ax 
that stood in one corner of the room. Whatever was 
done had to be done at once, and she did not care 
at the moment what happened to her. It must be 
done! It must be done! 

She leaped at the axe and seized it in her two hands. 
With one bound she was at the murderous machine 
operated by the man who was her uncle. The ax was 
swung around her head in a swift arc, and with more 
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strength than she was actually capable of in her sane 
and unhurried moments, it was buried up to the haft, 
with a splintering of wood and a breaking of glass, in 
the entrails of the machine. She drew it forth and 
struck again... andagain... andagain.... 

There was a jarring and a grind of machinery in the 
wooden box, and the short-circuited lights flashed 
briefly, one after the other, and went out... the 
machine was practically a wreck. 

From her uncle there was a shriek of rage... a 
shriek as from a wild, enraged beast. It was followed 
by another shriek, but this time the shriek was one of 
mortal agony.... 

“My God, Minnie, you’ve killed me!” came from 
his blue and pain-twisted lips. A spurt of blood dashed 
from his shoulder, the shoulder from which hung the 
arm that was inserted in the machine. He staggered 
up from his seat and, pale and spent from her sudden 
burst of passionate bravery, Minnie leaned against the 
wall in the horror of the sight that was presented to 
her eyes. 

“My God! My God!” shrieked the tortured voice 
of the madman, and from his shoulder gushed a sudden 
spurt of red blood. 

There was now no arm hanging from his shoulder! 
That which had been his arm was somewhere in the 
maw of the implacable and terrible machine. 

From his shoulder hung a short stump of frayed 
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and twisted flesh and the ends of his arteries... . And 
the red blood came from it in a sudden torrent. 

“You’ve—” he shouted hoarsely, but his voice was 
cut off as though by a knife. He spun around in a 
grotesque fashion once or twice, and slowly sank into 
a curious heap on the floor, a shapeless mass in the 
midst of a rapidly widening-circle of warm scarlet. 

For a moment the dazed and bewildered girl stared 
in amazement and uncertainty, and then she was gal- 
vanized into life again. What had happened to the 
man in the secret passage she did not know, but what- 
ever it was, he was now beyond the need of her assist- 
ance. She could give her attention to the shapeless 
mass that lay silent and sanguinary at her feet. 

She leaped at the tablecloth and jerked it from the 
table. It was the work of a moment to tear off a 
thin, strong strip, and with the aid of a kitchen knife 
she made a tourniquet on the stump of what had been 
her uncle’s arm, bending over him and working as 
steadily and as nervelessly as though she were a great 
surgeon and human life and blood were nothing to her. 

In less than five minutes the work was finished, and 
the flow of blood was perceptibly stopped, but even one 
so experienced in mortal things as Minnie Schoenherr 
could see that the relief was merely a temporary one, 
and that nothing on earth could help this man again. 
... Nothing on earth could save him from dying. He 
had lost too much blood to be kept alive! 
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Exhausted with her labor, she leaned against the 
wall, hardly thinking, hardly alive, except that her 
breath came in labored and terrified gasps. For a full 
five minutes she stayed that way and slowly her normal 
senses came back to her, while at her feet the body of 
her uncle lay movelessly. 

Suddenly she remembered those two in the secret 
corridor . . . those two, one of whom was perhaps 
dead by now, or in need of assistance. Her work was 
not yet finished. There was more to be done. She 
turned in the direction of the bedroom . . . she must 
get them out. 

As she went past the machine, which stood, ruined 
but defiant, still dominating the room, a sudden thought 
struck her and she seized the ax and struck at it. 
Once! Twice! Thrice! Her blows were rapid and 
powerful, and her breath sobbed through her parted 
lips as she struck. 

This deadly machine, with the terrible red piece 
of tortured and dead flesh still stuck in it! Never 
again would it be a menace to humanity ... Never 
again... never again. ... She struck again, and 
again, and still again; and when at last she stopped, 
the thing was wrecked utterly beyond repair or recog- 
nition. It was now nothing but a box of twisted and 
broken metal and wood and glass . . . nothing more. 

She dropped the ax, calm once more. She was a 


free woman again. Never more was she to be domi- 
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nated by her uncle . . . never more was she to live 
in terror of him, or of his machine. . . . She was free! 
Free! 

Her step was more elastic, more firm. Her eyes 
lighted as they had never lighted before. 

She went into the bedroom, threw open the door 
of the closet that hid the end of the secret passage, 
and operated the lever that would set the imprisoned 
couple free. 
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MUST have recovered consciousness practically 

immediately, for the echo of Betty’s last scream 

was still ringing in my ears when I looked up into 
the light of her torch, and saw her figure bending 
over me, and felt her delicate fingers tearing at my 
shirt collar, trying to get it open. 

Something must have happened! That was the first 
thought that came to me. Something must have hap- 
pened to the monster who had been choking me to 
death, for even as I was losing consciousness I could 
feel his fingers relaxing about my throat, as though all 
the strength had suddenly gone out of them. 

My mouth was parched, and my throat so sore that 
I could hardly talk above a whisper, but I was able 
to smile slightly in encouragement to Betty’s frantic 
gaze as she tugged at my collar, helpless and not 
knowing what todo. There was a sigh of relief from 
her as she saw my eyes open, and as she caught my 
smile, which probably was much more of a grimace 
than a smile. 

“Oh, Steve!’ she cried. ‘Oh, Steve! How - 

“All right,” I managed to whisper, though the words 
were a distinct effort. 
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“Thank God!” she sighed, relaxing. ‘The fingers? 
... Are they gone... Are : 

“I think so,” I said, speaking again with an effort. 
“IT don’t feel them, anyway. Here—help me up out 
of this... .” 

“You're not strong enough to get up,” she said. 
‘Stay where you are for a few minutes y 

“Yes, I can get up,” I said. ‘Here—where’s that 
gun of mine?” Her light flashed on the floor, and 
she recovered the gun for me. I was beginning to 
get up. 

I was still a little weak on my legs, but they seemed 
to be able to hold me as I rose, helped by Betty’s 
arm. I leaned on her for a moment, and then let go 
of her support, to see whether I could stand alone. I 
found I could. Swiftly I was recovering my strength, 
and in a few moments the only ill effects I felt were a 
slight soreness in the throat. A drink would have 
been very welcome. 

“There, I think I’m all right now,” I said, patting 
Betty’s arm to reassure her. ‘God, that was a narrow 
squeak |” 

“But, Steve!’ exclaimed Betty. “It isn’t over yet-— 
we're still here, in that man’s power ‘ 

‘We seem to be,’ I said, “but I don’t know just 
how much power he has, now. It’seemed to me that 
something must have happened to him—something 
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sudden and unexpected, the way he let go of my throat 
with those invisible fingers of his. But i 

“But he might come back again!” she objected. 
‘We must get out of here just as soon as ever we 
can oi 

“I certainly agree with you about that,” I said. 
“But, the point is, how are you going to get out of 
here? It seems to me that we tried that before, and 
it didn’t work.” 

“Well, we must ... we must! That’s all there 
is to it, Stephen Muirhead. 7 

Her voice broke off in astonishment, mingled with 
fear, for a sudden shaft of light was shot athwart 
our figures in that dark passage. 

The barred doorway had slid open again, and a 
figure stood framed in it, silhouetted in the electric 
light that came from behind. 

There was a gasp from both of us. Had he come 
to finish his work in person? That was the question 
that leaped instantly to our minds. 

But it answered itself, for the next moment we 
saw that the figure that stood in the doorway was 
that of a young girl, and when she spoke I recognized 
the voice as being that of the unknown girl who 
had rescued me previously in this very same passage. 

“How are you, in there?’ she asked anxiously. 

“Why, it’s a girl!” exclaimed Betty. 
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“All right, I think,” I called back. 

I could hear the gasp of relief in her voice, when 
she heard me. 

“T thought you might be dead by now,” she con- 
fessed. ‘You can come out now.” 

“T guess I might have been dead by now if it had 
not been for you,” I said, making a very shrewd guess. 
Someone had saved me again, and I felt sure that it 
was this girl. 

We started to move to the entrance. “Is it all 
right?” asked Betty. “Are you sure that he 
—he...” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” she said. ‘He is here—but 
he’ll never bother you or anyone else again,’ she 
said calmly, and her voice was flat and without intona- 
tion, as the voice of one who recites a well remembered 
lesson at school. “You're Betty Sargent, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Betty, as we stepped through the stone 
doorway, and through the closet into the bedroom. 
‘And you—” she paused. 

“T am Minnie Schoenherr,” she said. ‘The niece of 

. this . . .” we had stepped through the bedroom 
into the next room, and she pointed to a seemingly 
dead man lying in a pool of blood on the floor. 

There was a cry of fear and astonishment from 
Betty, and she shrank back against me. 

“Don’t be afraid, Betty,” I said, patting her 


shoulder. 
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“Don't be afraid,’ echoed Minnie Schoenherr tone- 
lessly. ‘He isn’t dead—yet.” 

I leaned over to feel his pulse. It was still fluttering 
weakly. He was alive. 

On his right arm ... or rather where his right 
arm had been, was a rude tourniquet made of a twisted 
piece of cloth and a kitchen knife. A large bandage 
was below it, shapeless. At the side of the room was 
the wreck of the machine that had so mystified me 
when I had seen it some short time previous—it was 
a twisted heap of shapeless and useless metal, and pro- 
jecting out of it hung something from which I took 
my eyes away at once. 

“Let’s put him on the bed,” I said, hoping to divert 
Betty’s attention from the gruesome thing that was 
stuck in the machine. 

I took him under the shoulders—he was a very 
heavy man—and the girls took hold of his legs, and in 
this manner we deposited him on top of the bed, 
straightening out his limbs, and covering him up to the 
shoulders with a spare blanket and sheet which Minnie 
Schoenherr quickly got out of a bureau drawer. 

He had rather a nice face, when you examined it 
closely, and now that his eyes were closed you could 
not see that there was a mad light in them. There 
was power in his face, power and determination. For 
the first time Betty gazed upon the face of the man 
who had loved her, and who had been willing to 
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kill for his love, to kill without mercy and without 
fear. 

She shuddered and turned her head away. At one 
side of the bed his niece stood quietly, and it was she 
who broke the silence finally. She turned to me: 

‘And now what?” she asked me. “You're a detec- 
tive, aren’t you?” 

I nodded. “Did he kill Augustin Arnold?”’ I asked. 

“Yes.” 

There was a slight silence. Betty broke it, ““Hadn’t 
we better call a doctor?” 

“T think it would be of no use,’’ said Minnie Schoen- 
herr. ‘He has lost too much blood to live, I think. 
But perhaps you had better.” 

I thought it would be wise, too, and said so. Leav- 
ing the two women together, I left the apartment and 
went upstairs to see the landlady. It took me but a 
moment to establish my identity, by the aid of my 
badge, which was pinned to the inside of my coat. I 
requested permission to use her telephone, and was 
connected at once with the Chief’s apartment. I told 
him where I was, and rapidly sketched out what had 
happened. 

“‘Can you come at once, with a doctor ?”’ I asked. 

“Tll start right away,” he assured me, and I cut 
off, going back at once to the apartment that had been 
Schoenherr’s, as I did not want to leave the women 
alone too long in that grisly place. Before going 
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] arranged with the landlady to admit the Chief and 
the doctor instantly when they arrived. 

The women were standing as they had been, when 
I arrived. It was as though they had not moved. 

“Now, if you are able to,” I said kindly to Minnie 
Schoenherr, “‘I’d like a connected account of just what 
has happened. What are you doing here? And just 
what relation is this man to you?” 

Betty and the girl sat down in chairs next to the 
bed, and so did I. She hesitated a moment before 
speaking, and I waited for her. When she finally spoke 
it was in a voice that was tired and dead. She had 
been through much, and it had had its effect on her. 

“I am Otto Schoenherr’s niece. He is—was—an in- 
ventor. That machine inside .. .” she shuddered 

. “that was his last and most important invention. 
It was by the aid of that that he was able to do the 
things he has done. I can’t explain it... though 
later I’ll give you an inexpert idea of just what it does.” 
She stopped for a moment, and then went on. 

“T have no other relatives here, and neither has he. 

I was always afraid of him. He has terrible rages 

. sometimes he seemed hardly human. I knew 

what he was doing, but I was afraid to inform anyone, 

for he would have killed me. Yesterday I released 

you before he came back to strangle you.... He 

would surely have done so. . . . It was necessary that 

I goat once, before he came back, and I did so. I 
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have not been very happy in this life, but I wanted 
to go on living. I would not have been able to release 
you as I did, if he had known that I knew how to 
open the doors of that secret passage...” she 
nodded with her head in the direction of the closet 
... “but he did not know. Once, when he was drunk 
... he was often so... I followed him and saw how 
the doors were released. He never knew. But he 
would have strangled me—as he did that other—if I 
had waited for him to return, so I went before he 
got back. 

‘Today I waited for him to leave his rooms, in order 
that I might slip in and get my clothes, which I had 
been compelled to leave here in the haste of my depar- 
ture. When I finally entered the place I found. .. .” 

She told, then, the things that have been related in 
the last chapter. When she had finished she sighed, 
as though tired, and there was a silence among us 
there, a silence which was broken by me, at length. 

“And this machine...” I asked. ‘‘Can you give 
me a general idea as to how it worked, and what it 
did?” 

“She cannot,” came a calm, weak voice, “but I'll 
try to give you an idea of it myself.” 

We turned suddenly to the bed, whence the voice 
had come. Schoenherr’s eyes were open, those mad, 
beautiful eyes, and he was eating Betty alive with his 
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glance. I could see her flush at the scrutiny, and turn 
her own eyes away. 

“My beautiful one,” Schoenherr was saying. “We 
are face to face at last—you and your inhuman mon- 
ster... notso?”’ She did not answer. 

“I think I won’t live long,” said Schoenherr. “It 
is better so—I see that now. I am glad I did not 
strangle you, as I wished,” he said to me. 

“But I will tell you about my wonderful machine. 
. . .- I will make it simple and untechnical, because 
you won't understand it. No one will know the 
secret of that machine now, since Minnie has so de- 
stroyed it—and perhaps it is better. It was a danger- 
ous secret to have—a terrible power. 

“The idea of it is simple enough. It is based on 
radio-activity. This, as you probably know, is com- 
posed of vibration. Sound waves, which are so well 
transmitted by the radio, are entirely vibration... 
you know that, of course. Well, I went just a little 
further than that. Science knows—or rather, believes 
—and I have proven it to be true, that all matter is 
vibration. There is no such thing as solid, immovable 
matter. For a long time it was believed that the 
basis of all matter was the atom. That has finally 
been broken up into the electron. It was discovered 
that the electron was composed of little particles re- 
volving and vibrating rapidly around each other, but 
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no one was able to break it up into its lowest form— 
no one, that is, until I discovered the method. I won't 
tell you how I did it, because that would be a long tech- 
nical explanation which you would not be able to ex- 
plain, but let it be enough that I discovered it. My 
machine—part of it—does that. 

“Having broken up matter to its lowest form, I 
discovered that it was nothing but vibration. Vibra- 
tion, reduced to its lowest denominator, is the same 
in everything. That is, the vibration of sound and 
the vibration of light and the vibration of matter are 
all exactly the same. 

“Now, it occurred to me that sound—which was 
vibration—could be transmitted—that is, sent to an- 
other place by means of a sending apparatus. Why 
not matter? I asked myself. 

‘To make a long story short, I discovered how to do 
that. I learned how to disintegrate matter, send it 
any place I wished, and having arrived at that place, 
reintegrate it. There is much more to it than that, 
of course. I learned, for instance, that the matter thus 
reintegrated was invisible—the pigmentation, as we 
know it, goes out of it, and it blends with all other 
vibrations, thus making it as invisible as sound. 

‘Television, as you undoubtedly know, is on the 
verge of becoming a commercial possibility, but I have 
long ago made an advance on the experiments that 
have been made in television by radio, in that I was 
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able to combine with the sending apparatus my device 
for breaking up the electron into its component ener- 
getic parts, and to reassemble it later on, at any place 
where I desired. 

“This energy that composes matter, I might add, 
seems to be the inner element of life. It is electricity, 
I think, and it is every moving and living force. Every- 
thing is built around it. I might say it is the core 
of life. 

‘There is much more technical matter to be added 
to this, but you would not be able to understand me if 
I told you and, anyway, it doesn’t matter. In any 
event, as I was saying, I learned how, by breaking 
up matter into its lowest form to be able to send it 
as you send sound. Not only that, but I was able to 
control it, and to see what was happening to it at the 
other end. 

“The thing that all this enabled me to do was, as 
you know, to attack anyone invisibly, while I sat here 
at my machine. I could insert my arm and hand, and 
I could strangle'a person by simply materializing them 
at the throat of anyone, if I knew his whereabouts. 
That was how I killed Augustin Arnold . . . and that 
was how I nearly killed you. 

“I am sorry if I have had to be violent, but I have 
never learned how to stifle my emotions . . . how to 
conceal my love . . .” there was that mad look in his 
eyes once more, as he gazed ardently at Betty. “I 
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have been in love with you,” he said to her, “ever 
since I saw you in ‘The First Wife.’”” ‘That was 
Betty’s last play. 

“One look at you, and I knew that I would never 
be happy until I possessed you. In my circumstances 
I know how impossible that might be, but I could not 
prevent my jealousy. I could not help being enraged 
when any man approached you. That is a fault... 
well, I could not help it. Perhaps it is better that I 
should die. If I do, the secret of my machine—the 
secret of how to break up the electron . . . dies 
with me. I hope you will be happy . . . you and he,” 
he motioned weakly toward me. “I could kill him... 
but I’ll never again have the strength to do it.” 

“That secret passage?” I asked. ‘How did you dis- 
cover that? It’s been ? 

“That was an accident,” he said. ‘I had been liv- 
ing here before Miss Sargent’s rehearsals started in 
the Grand Theatre, and by accident I had discovered 
the entrance here in the closet. I followed the passage 
to where it led, and finally I discovered the way to 
open the door at the other end. It was just an acci- 
dent, and has no particular bearing on the case, except 
that it became interesting to me when I learned that 
Miss Sargent was rehearsing at the Grand Theatre and 
that her dressing room was at the other end of the 
passage. If you are interested in knowing how it 
works, I think perhaps I can explain ” 
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“Tt will not be necessary,” broke in the toneless 
voice of Minnie Schoenherr. “I know how it works, 
and I will show them.” 

He stared at her for a moment. “Ah, good! That 
will save me the trouble. You know a great deal more 
than I thought you did, don’t you, Minnie?” 

“T do,” she said. “I am sorry that I 

‘Don’t have any regrets, Minnie,” he assured her. 
“You did the only thing you could under the circum- 
stances. { have not been very nice to you... . I have 
deserved what you did. I ” 

There was a knock on the door, and the landlady 
ushered in the Chief, the doctor, and a policeman in 
uniform. 

No time was wasted in explanations at the moment. 
The doctor made a hurried examination of the mad 
inventor, and shook his head rather gravely. 

“You are quite right, doctor,” said the calm voice of 
Schoenherr. “I could have told you that myself .... 
I am not going to last long. If there is anything I can 
tell you while I am able to... .”’ He looked at the 
Chief, whom he recognized as my superior. 

“If you can go over this confession again . . . and 
Miss Schoenherr, too,” I said, ‘It would simplify mat- 
ters a great deal.” 

“Certainly,” he said. “TI think I'll last that long.” 

The statements of Minnie Schoenherr and her uncle 
were made briefly, the Chief not interrupting except 
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for a very occasional illuminating question. When it 
was over Schoenherr turned to Minnie again. I could 
see his strength was rapidly failing. 

“TI hope you'll forgive me, before I go, Minnie. I 
have not been a good guardian for you 

His head fell back queerly, and there was a hoarse 
rattle in his throat. Then all was still. For the space 
of a minute we sat there immovable, and the silence 
was the heavy silence of a crypt. 

Then the doctor arose and glanced long and care- 
fully at the man who had been Schoenherr. He took 
the sheet and drew it over his head, turning to us in 
silence. There was no need for words. 

Minnie showed us the working of the doors of the 
secret passage. The entrance in the closet was easy. 
There was a small lever, with a handle, in the corner 
of the closet, where it was quite easy to overlook it in 
the darkness that was always there. You pushed the 
lever, and the heavy stone wall swung to the side, 
so that you could step in. That same door was worked 
from the other side—the passage side—by pushing 
in the bottom step completely. There were only two 
steps there, and the bottom one looked immovable, 
but it moved at a touch, if you knew the secret. This 
was connected with a spring that moved the door back 
instantly and silently. 

At the other end of the passage, where there was 
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a long flight of stone steps, it worked the same way. 
You pushed in the supposedly immovable stone step 
at the bottom, and an opening appeared at the top, 
through which, after mounting the steps, you could 
step right into the room that had been Betty’s dressing 
room. From the inside, however, it was more difficult 
to detect, though it looked easy, when you knew. Instead 
of pushing anything, or pulling anything, you simply 
screwed around the left rear leg of the dressing table, 
which was supposedly fastened permanently to the 
floor. It turned quite easily, and then a surprising 
thing happened. The floor—the whole floor—of the 
dressing room moved around a few feet, pivoting on 
the leg of the dressing table. This, as the room was 
irregular in shape, left an opening at the right wall 
through which you could step right on to the stairs 
that led to the secret passage. 

A clever idea, and impossible to detect, if you did 
not know the secret. 

The newspapers, of course, made much of the case, 
and of my work in it. There were two heroines, 
Minnie Schoenherr and Betty. Minnie was an unwill- 
ing heroine, and would have been very glad to have 
been allowed to depart unknown and unsung, but of 
course there were many legal formalities that had to 
be gone through with. As for Betty, I’ve always had 
a little suspicion that, being an actress, she was not 
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so much averse to the newspaper publicity as she 
always said she was, but as to that perhaps I am no 
better judge than anyone else. 

You see, when she left me the night before, she 
did what I should perhaps have done, except that I 
thought it was a little too late at night for that sort of 
thing. She went home, got a small grip full of clothes, 
and came down to the rooming house that was the last 
act of the tragedy, where she had no difficulty in pro- 
curing the skylight room on the top floor. She has 
explained to me that she did not tell me her intention 
because I would surely have forbidden her to do it, 
and in this she is perfectly right. She has also ex- 
plained to me most charmingly that she couldn’t for a 
moment think of my being in that mysterious place 
without her. 

It was brave ... and foolhardy. All of which I 
have told her at great length. I have the time to do it, 
now, for two reasons. The first reason is that I re- 
signed from the detective force after the end of this 
case. 

The second reason you can guess for yourself .. . 
and you will undoubtedly guess right. | 

Betty had always wanted to spend a winter in the 
south of France. So had I. 


THE END 
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